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THE 
MYSTIC EYE OF HEATHCOTE. 


CHAPTER V. 
For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love ; 
And, when we meet a mutual heart, 
Come in between, and bid us part ? 


Thomson, 

Tux London solicitor and St. Denys, the guardian, 
were both sorely puzzled when they entered upon 
the settlement of the great Heathcote property. All 
the family jewels—and they were many and ancient, 
having come down as heir-looms to Heathcotes since 
the first knight, bearing the name, broke his lance at 
Cressy—aill these massive old gems, all the gorgeous 
plate, the great cashbox, with its heaps of clinking 
guineas, and the wondrous old opal keeper ring, the 
” Mystic Eye” as it had been superstitiously termed, 
were missing. 

There were a dozen persons ready to aver that 
Lord Heathcote wore this ring on the afternoon prior 
to his death, and his daughter asserted that it was on 
his finger that night and that he had made reference to 
in the course of their last conversation. But it had 
disappeared from hia dead finger. The whole thing 
was a mystery. 

And for centuries it had been worn by the heir of 
on aiee. 

e little lawyer dug his wiry fingers into his wi 
half beside himself. ae ne 4 
_ Nurse Seaton and all the servants were respect- 
ively questioned, but in vain; not the slightest clue 
could be obtained. As a last and final resort my Lady 
Heathcote offered a reward for its recovery—a hand- 


‘Some one, too—offering to pay the same from her own 


dowry, 

“If I could only find it, Gracie,” said Carlos as they 
stood together on the western terrace a few days pre- 
Vious to the intended departure for Italy. 

For my lady had accomplished her desire. They 
Were to winter at her villa somewhere near the Arno 





[CATCHING AN HEIRESS. ] 


—St. Denys Delmar and his daughter, Colonel Lu- 
dovic Hernshawe, Lady Grace and herself. 

Carlos had been offered his choice between re- 
maining at Heathcote Abbey or sailing for Calcutta 
in a position secured for him by the Indian officer. 
The boy had chosen the latter, and his ship, the 
“Blue Heron,” was to leave port on the morrow. 

“ If could only find it,” he said, standing there with 
Lady Grace, in the purple splendour of the closing 
day, “I should be so glad,for your sake and for 
my own too, for, to tell the truth, I am sadly cramped 
for money, and my lady’s reward would set me 
up handsomely. Do you know,” he added, suddenly, 
his fine, manly face flushing with eager ambition, 
“ that this voyage is to be the beginning of my life? 
When I come back to Heathcote, little sister, you 
shall not be ashamed to own me for your brother.” 

“T am not ashamed of you now, Carlos,” replied 
Lady Grace, laying her hand upon his shoulder, 
“and all the money and fame in the world would not 
make me love you better.” : 

The slight touch of her dainty fingers sent the 
blood leaping through his veins like iiquid fire; his 
face flushed, his eyes glowed with ecstasy. 

Poor boy! he was not yet twenty-two, and young 
hearts are so impetuous. 

“ Bless your sweet lips for speaking the comfort- 
ing words,” he replied, lifting the litt!e hand from his 
shoulder and kissing it with gallant adoration ; “ but,” 
he added, a heavy shadow darkening his clear brow, 
“Tam a luckless fellow now, Gracie, nameless, penni- 
less, motherless... What is that proud woman in the 
hall below tome? She never gave me a caress or a 
tender word in her life. My mother forsooth! a bit- 
ter mockery of all that is holy and sacred. I cannot 
remember my father, my life is as barren asa desert. 
I never had a hope, a joy, an ambition until I looked 
upon your sweet face, my precious little sister. Oh, 
my darling, my wild rose in the wilderness, how can 
I go and leave you?” 

The girl turned and gazed half startled into his 
excited face. It was eloquent with love. 

A quick thrill shot through her. A burning, glow- 





ing blush surged up to the crown of golden tresses 
round her brow, and her blue eyes drooped shyly be- 
neath his ardent gaze. He was down at her feet in 
an instant, covering her trembling hands with kisses. 

“My darling, my angel, my peerless, beautiful 
love,” he cried, forgetting everything in the abandon 
of his wild passion, “ I must speak, or my heart will 
burst. I love you, oh, I love you, Gracie, with a 
strong, deathless love! Say that you will not forget 
me when I am gone, and, as surely as yonder sun 
will rise again, I will come back worthy to offer you 
my love, worthy to ask you to be my wife.” 

Slowly the maiden flush of love and shame faded 
from the girl’s face, and a deathly whiteness took its 
place ; the fond words died unspoken on her lips, aud 
she clasped her hands in unutterable agony. 

“Ah,” continued the impetuous youth, his voice 
full of reproach, “ you do not love me—I am too 
poor, too humble——” 

“ Have mercy, Carlos,” she broke forth at last, every 
word a sob, “I am not at liberty to love—you have 
forgotten my father’s will.” 

The boy staggered back as if she had struck him. 

“Great Heaven,” he gasped, “ I had forgotten.” 

Then they stood iu silence, side by side, watchin: 
the sunlight dying in the West. For years they had 
been inseparable companions, sharing the same plea- 
sures, thinking almost the same thoughts, and this 
was the result. 

After a little while he turned, and held out his 
hand. 

Those few brief moments had made him a man, 
strong to endure and brave to dare. 

“Pardon me, little sister,” he said, “if I have 
pained you. There is no command in your father’s 
will to hinder me from loving you, and I shall love 
you till I die. Farewell!” 

His face wore such a stony look of settled misery 
that the poor little girl was half frightened. 

** Don't be angry with me, Carlos,” she entreated, 
her eyes filling with tears; “I do love you, and I 
shall never love any one else, but I would sooner die 
than disobey my father’s will. But I will give you 
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this as a parting gift,” she continued, taking a ring 
from her finger, “and whenever you see it Te- 
member that your sister Gracie loves and prays for 
you.” 

He received it from her hand, and his face glowed 
up again with renewed hope. é 

Tt was an exquisite gem, a ring of heavy Tndian 
gold, set with a circlet of pearls, in the centre of 
which perched a dove, every tiny feather a diamond, 
its eves two minute rubies, and in its golden bill 
rested an olive branch formed of gold set with ame- 
thyst. 

“Tis an emblem,” he said, “and it shall be my 
talisman. I will work and hope, and by-and-bye my 
reward will.come. Such love as mine will wrest its 
own even fromthe very grasp of fate, Good-bye, dear 
Gracie. Heayen bless you!” 

Oue burning kiss—a kiss that thrilled her heart to 
its secret depths, and, in after years, seemed still to 
glow there likea living seal, making the touch of any 
other love-kiss an unholy sacrilege—aud he was gone. 

Slowly the eun di down into the western 
sea, and the chill, sombre twilight settled like a pall 
upon the grim old Abbey; and, with a choking sensa- 
tion of loneliness and despair, Lady Graee, no longer 
a gay girl, but an earnest, loving woman, despite her 
sixteen brief summers, crossed the darkening terrace, 
and went slowly up the broad stairs towards her 


own epariivents. 
a * * * - 
Lady Heathcote made a fam excited turns up and 


down ber boudvir, then seated salf nthe tawny 
cushiong.of her couch, with @ Ww upon her 
cheeks, : 

“To thiipke that I must.bo foilg@€hus,” she cried, 
clenching her teeth avd claspiiigsher jeweled hands 
conuvulsively, “jn the very rof my triumph, and 
by her. Of all the qronid phe lie here, 

it, 


aud | not even it, as ve seen her 
ig yd dotage? 










face. Am I ani jut she 
shall not thwart my oo her first! I 

shall never win her ever, never! "I'will be wasting 

tine to try, Td her heart out With my own 

hands if it were not the of thering and the 

hidden treasures. alone sit; if she should. 
die it would die her, that would rui the | 
work of years. “Lis enough to e one gad! 

shall I do?” 

She sprang up again and hose to pace the floor, 
almost gasping for breath, Her hair, escaped from 
the diamond comb that held it, agttedig.a-biack tor- 
rent far below her waist, and her eyes glowed like 
those of a mad tigress, 

There is no object more appalling than « thoroughly 
enraged woman, especially if she is a wicked, cruel 
one. And this woman, rushing up and down the room 
like a mad creature, her ruby lips flecked with foam, 
her hands clenched until the blood crimsoned the 
skin beneath her delicate nails—the very mother who 
bore her would not have known her, 

Colone] Ludovic Hernshawe had just harnessed in 
his pet mare, and the notion struck him that he would 
invite my lady to take a drive, To be sure her lord 
had only been buried a couple of months, but the 
colonel did not care, and who.else should ? 

He ran lightly up the staircase, for he wag as lithe 
and active «s an athlete, this bronzed Indian officer ; 
but, failing to find my lady in her morning sitting- 
room, he crossed to the private boudoir and entered 
unannounced. He wasa very old frieyd—a very in- 
timate friend—and cowld venture upon liberties with 
her ladyship. 

“Carlotta,” he began, calling her by her old-time, 
girlhood’s name, “if you want a rare treaj this 
moruing “ ‘ 

But at sight of her face the words died on. his lips, 
and he stood translixed with horror. 

Even the wildest aud most ferocious beast knows 
and acknowledyes its master, and this proud, reckless 
woman acknowledged hers. 

At the sound of this man’s voice she ceased her 
rapid walk, the fire died out in her eyes, Ler rigid 
muscles relaxed, and, turning, she faced him with a 
kind of deprecating humility. 

“Why, Carlotta, what has happened? What has 
excited you so?” he cried. 

“ Ob, nothing —nothing at all,” she replied; “ only 
I've been having a talk with that stupid Nurse 
Seaton, and she Las vexed meso; come, sit here, and 
Vil tell you,” 

She sank down again amid the tawny velvet 
cushions, making a place for the colonel beside her. 
He took it with listless indifference, never seeming 
to notice the wistful look in her eyes, or to feel the 
soft touch of the hand she laid upon dis shoulder. 

“Well, what is it? What's the matter now?” he 
said, abruptly. 

My lady hesitated a moment, debating within her- 
self whether or not to divulge the secret she. had dis- 
govered, but sie decided to keep her own counsy!, 





for the woman hoping to maké her my friend, and 
possibly to discover some clue in regard to that won- 
derful old opal riag; but. slie is giafty and stubtiem, 
and may do us much injury. ally, Ludovic, we 
shall have to look about us, I think, or we may not 
succeed after all.” : 

TDhe colonel frowned ; he was not just in the mood 
for business and difficulties that morning, and my 
lady's suggestions were somewhat inopportune. 

“Well,” he said, snapping his fingers, “we can 
afford to fail, can’t we ? Tom go back to India, and 
you are Lady Heathcote!” 

“Oh, Ludovic!” she cried, her eyes full of piteous 
supplication. ; 

But he did not heed her. He arose, and strede tu 
the window, looking down upon the drive, where his 
pet mare stood chafing at her bit. 

“The work is yours,” he said; “ you began it, and 
you must end it.” “ 

“And you?” she questioned as if her vam 
hung on his reply. PLES 

He. laughed an isagreeable 
showed his white pbeveath his heavy 
tache. Dead 


“T?—why, I am gg \Wter-consideration; yomr 
ladyship’s devoted gervant, if you sueceed. Will you 
drive with me siapotiage? Cleopatra is in harr 
aud impatient.” Fi 

She hesitated for a moment, flushing and trem 
like a * 
“Not if you will excuse me,” dhe answered, 
last ; “it woul@ubject me to gossip, and might) 
us barm.” ‘ ie 


her couch, the proud woman b her face in t 
cushions, an@dell to sobbing. 


“he’s a tyrant, a cruel, heartless tyrant—yet I loy 
him—I love ! Have I waited aud hoped all these 
long years to failpow? Never lost him once! 
But mine he bd ey i 
and earth to accoy 
girlhood he did mi 
ever suffers, mine 
may honour for hi 
now. I will be migt i 
Heathcote opal sigibe m, 
Meanwhile theeolone) 
and harried out! 









ek ing ‘" 
wepded the broad a) 
ap terrace. At the foot 
of it he came fage to face with Grace. She was 
just returnit eo a walk, herface was flushed 
¢ blo 


and her tangl over her shoulders 
like a shower of g g@olovel saluted her, 
doffing his military cap with grave courtesy, then, as 


she retreated, he turned and gazed after her pliant, 
graceful figure, with a step and air like an antelope, 
her noble descent making itself manifest in every 
motion of lier graceful head, in every intonation of 
her silvery voice, a beauteous bud of @ most glorious 
blossom, 

Gazing after this fair daughter of a hundred earls, 
a sudden thought thrilled through the colonel’s brain, 
bringing the blood to his bronzed cheek ia a fiery 
torrent. 

“ By Jupiter!” he exclaimed, “I deserve to be 
shot for my stupidity in wooing the mother when tlie 
daughter holds the purse. And a charming ereature 
she is. Here, Turner, you may take out the mare; 
1 shall not drive this morning.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

Hence, horrible shadow ! 
Unreal mockery, hence ! 
“ Wuy, auntie, are you going to Italy ?” 
Lady Grace had just emerged from her own apart- 
ments, where the packing of her trunks was goiag on 
under my lady’s own eye, atid had dropped into 
Seaton’s room to have “a last little talk,” as she ex- 
pressed it. ; 

They were to cross the channel on the marrow, 
spend a few weeks in Paris, aud proceed thence to 
their winter quarters. She found her. friend*up to 
her very eyes in busy preparation. iy 

“ Ceriainly, my dear,” she replied, curtly, as she 
folded a steel-gray poplin, “uuless your ladyship 
forbids it.”’ 

Grace opened her blue eyes wide in glad astonish- 

ment, ; 
“T shall assuredly not do that,” she cried. “I 
wanted you so much when I found I should have to 
go, and | entreated mawma to consent; but she in- 
sisted that you were too old, and would get sea-sick, 
and said I must take Celine instead.. But I am so 
glai—so glad! Will you really go, nurse ?” 

‘That | will,” replied the nurse, decidedly. “ Your 
mother put you in my arms a wee babe, and she a- 
dying, and made me promise never to leaye or for- 
sake vou; aud I uever will,” 

* Dear, kind nurse,” eried the girl, throwing her 


Macbeth. 





for the time at least 


“ Nothing of any moment,” she replied. t rit | sent | “haw hall ove re 


had-not you ve nie, now that peer, dear pay, 
Lis gone? _Oh, auntie, my heart would sure; 
Drewsh of 
"he woman’s strong,stern face softened with ar 
expression of unutterable tenderness as she stroke; 
reat i goldew Tiead that lay Upon he 
nee. mryy 
“ Never do thou fret, my little one,” she said, con. 
solingly;"“ old auntie will stick By you Many a ya) 
yet. Heaven knows you need me, and it won’t take 
me away. And do not trouble thy poor little heart 
for all these crooked things will come straight in the 
end, Old auntie knows a thing or two, and she’ll be 
al! ready when the time comes. Only bo patient 
bonnie bird, and old auntie will keep off the hungry 
hawks,” 
Grace kissed her again, then, leaving her t. 
finish her preparations, she strolled down t 


















arms around her neck, and kissing her over and over, 


take a last look.at the old place, and to bid farewel) 
y her innumerable pets, before her departure. The 
noon was chill and gloomy, A dull gray shut ip 


‘ 
feisky, and the keen wind tossed about the dry 


, and wailed around the massive battlements, 

weird, ghostly sound. Gracie drew her man- 

p, shivering with a nervous chi i= 

Jf an hour perhaps she wandered ow 
' e, and amid her birds, 





















“a D a ahaasia 
He strode aay without a Whee sinking “—e y Sle 


“ He's angry now,” she cried, wripging her hands ‘ 











4 


g over the gravel, and 
side 


Sie wheeled quickly, and; seeing him, “Great 
Heaven, colonel!” she gasped, “ what is that?” and 
dropped senseless at his feet. ‘ 

The colonel, following her pointed finger, saw no- 
thing but-the blarred turret window and the fluttering 
snow flakes, aud, lifting her in his arms very ten- 
derly, he bore her to my lady’s boudoir. 

* * * * * 

They were to depart on the morrow, and, after loox- 
ing into her darling’s chamber, aud. assuring herself 
that she slept sweetly and guietly, Nurse Seaton hur- 
ried away to her own room to complete the few ar- 
raugements she had to make. 

** Poor little dove,” she tTaurmured as she hurried 
down the dim.conridor, ef wonder she dropped down 
so white auddeathlike. They, have worried her so; 
but I'll keep my eye on her. Madame Carlotta’s got 
a long head, but she won't get the start of old Mar- 
garet. Toun see'what‘she's up to, but I'll be-as sharp 
ns sheis. "Lwill be diamond. cut diamond between 
us two l'm thinking.” 

She paused suddenly in her rapid walk, looking 
down the corridor with dilatiag-eyes. 

An icy breath of air struck her as if somenear door 
or window ‘was open, and she grew’ awfully con- 
scious of the near presence of something in the un- 
certain gloom. 

A wild thrill of terror shot through’ ‘her stout 
heart, and she wag in the act of crossing to her own 
apartment when a low, taunting laugh broke on her 
ear. : 

She turned on the instant, peering into tho sha- 
dowy darkness ; and right’before het, slowly advanc- 
ing down the corridor, she’ beheld a ‘tall,’ spectre- 
like figure, clad in white, its long, waving arms up- 
raised in an-attitude of horrid:menace. 

Margaret Seaton was a fearless woman, a stranger 
to all idle and nervous imaginings, but at sight of this 
unearthly thing the very heart within her seemed to 
die. ' 

All the old stories of the Abbey ghost that she ld 
heard long ago flashed through her ‘mind; the icy 
chill seemed to freeze her into utter letplessness, aud 
she stood rooted to the spot, faint with terror, Ler 
eyes strained upon the ghastly object. 

Nearer and nearer it came, and all at once sho 


heard another taunting laugh ; a blinding blaze of - 


light flashed-before her eyes, a keen, cruel blow sent 
her reeling to the marble ‘Hoor. 
For one brief instant she struggled ‘against the 
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death-like faintness ‘that oppressed her, thén she fell ' 
prostrate,a dead, unconscious weight, 


chAPTER Vil. 


Now conscience wakes despair 
That slumbered, wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must’ . 


“My love, I have slipped into see about your 
toilet. I desire you tobrighten up a little. Take 
away that heavy bombazine, Celine, and: bring the 
flounced crépe; then fly down ‘to the greenhouse 
and get some white cametias’ for ‘your young Jady’s 
hair. Gr&cie, love, we are to have # ‘visitor this 
evening. Can you guess who ?” 

Lady Grace sat in'an immense arm-chait, wrapped 
in a cashmere robe. An open book was on’her knee, 
but she was not reading’; her yes were fixed upon 
the seaward window in sad refléction. Ste looked 
up with a start at the sound of my lady's voice. 

“Oh, mamma, is ‘it you ?” sho said ; * please what 
were you saying ?”” 

Lady Heathcote laughed, and, crossing to one of 
the silken couches, threw herself down amid the 
cushions. They were at Brignoli Villa, ‘an anciént, 
picturesque place, my lady's dowry from her first 
husband, 

The very best room inthe villa had been assigned 
to Grace by my lady’s express command. Adjoining 
it was one reserved for'my lady's daughter Beatrice, 
who was expected home from school in ‘a fortnight. 

These apartments were large and airy and old- 
fashioned, and furnished in a sumptuous style. Blue 
and gold were the prevailing tints in Graci¢’s cham- 
ber, green and scarlet in that assigned to her sister. 
My lady was an artist in the question of harmonizing 
colours. 

“My dear little girl,” she said, with @ ripple of 
silver laughter as stie seated herself, *‘ you really 
must give up dreaming, you are just a trifle too ro- 
mantic and imaginative. I brought you hereto grow 
stroug and rosy, and here you are as wan and waxen 
asaseashell. It won't do, Gracie, we must change 
our programme, We shall bave your'sister'at home 
shortly, and though, of coutse,” she added; raising 
her dainty handkerchief to her eyes, “I shall allow 
no mirth or festivity so soon after our—our—great 
loss, yet I wish to see you young people happy and 
healthy; and I trust, my dear, you will give up ‘this 
foolish disposition to mope and make yourself mise- 
rable. But here comes Celine with the camelias, and 
that brings us to the point in question—your toilet 
and our visitor. You have not guessed his name, my 
dear.” 

A sudden thrill of terror shot through the girl’s 
heart. ‘ 

“Oh, mammal” she cried, looking up with piteous 
eyes, “is it—ie it ig 

“Tho young Earl of Remington, my sweet,” broke 
in her ladyship. “He has but just arrived, aceom- 
panied by his father, and I wish you ‘to make your 
young lady look ler very best, Celine.” 

The French maid chattered out a laughing assent, 
but Lady Grace rose to her feet with clasped hands 
and whitening cheeks. 

“Mamma,” she entreated, “have pity on me; I 
cannot, indeed I cannot see him.” 

“My dear child, pray do not be silly; he is the 
flower of the nobility, young, handsome, and heir 
prospective toa dukedom. How should you like to 
wear a ducal coronet, my dear ?” 

“Mamma, I cannot see this man; I will not,” 
she added, with just the faintest suggéstion of the 
slumbering Heatheote spirit blazing in her blue eyes. 

“As you like, my love,” responded her lady- 
chip. carelessly, “but you remember your father’s 
will.” 


Poor Gracie dropped back into her chair with a 
piteous, heart-broken cry; she bad forgotten that. 
Ob, misery! and at that moment, hidden away in her 
jewel-case, was a brief note, scribbled just as the 
“Blue Heron” left her moorings, and a tiny, 
jewelled case, containing the semblance of a daring, 
Youthful face, all aglow with love and aspiration, A 
girl’s first love is so ardent and impetuous. 

But her father's will ! 

_ The bare remembrance of it seemed to freeze her 
into a pajlid statue, and without a word or a remon- 
strance she suffered herself to be robed for the 
sacrifice. 

My lady conducted her into the long, low drawing- 
room, its vine-draped windows opening on a ‘star-lit 
lake, aud a soft wind, odorons with the sweets of 
pomegranates and orange-blossoms, and musical 
With the twitter of nightingales, pulsing through the 
dim garden aisles below. 

She paused, a lovely Niobe, her black robes trailing 
it eet, the white camelias blooming in her golden 

The Earl of Remington arose and advancéd to 
meet her, bowing low and reverently over the little 





hand that fluttered in luisoown; then he presented his | 


son. 

They had met before, in their childhood days, but 
as Lady Grace raised her eyes to his face:she shud- 
weg and drew back. She would never have known 

im. 

He was not more than two-and-twenty, this pro- 
spective earl and heir to.a dukedom, but his face wore 
the age and dissipated look of forty. He was evi-| 
dently weary of pleasure and indulgence. Bat his' 
dulleyes lit witha fierce,gleamas they rested on her 
fair, girlish face, and he came forward-eagerly, seizing 
her heud and pressing it to-his lips. 

Lady Grace shivered with the, aversion thatia re- 
fined .woman always. feels in the presence of such 
men, 

The earl frowned, and made a jsignificant gesture 
to his son, which hedid not heed, but continued to 
stare upon the loveliness before him; And this was 
the man that Lord Heathoote bad chosen to wed 
with his daughter, and te bear his honoured name 
end title! " 

A deatliike pallor overspread the girl's face. She 
grew faint with agony and disgust. The room 
seemed #0 reel ‘round, her, and she ‘staggered as if 
about to fall. 

“Stand aside, you brute,” cried the Indian officer, 
hotly, rushing to her side, “don’t you see that her 
ladyship is fainting? Take care; Jet-her have fresh 
air.” 

Witha blending of chivalric gallantry, and ill- 
disguised self-interest, he drew the half-wnconscious 
girl from the group that surrounded her and seated 
her ina cushioned chair beneath the low window. 
Then, catching up crystal goblet, he held it to her 
lips. The cooling draught aud the odorous evening 
air revived her onthe instant, end she looked up, 
acknowledging his ‘kindness with a grateful smile, 
which brought a fiery flush to the colonel’s swarthy 
cheek, 

Meanwhile Lady Heathcote had called the yonog 
earl’s attention tosome rare engravings, apologizing 
for Grace in the same breath, and begging him to 
overlook her childish foolishness; but while her 
words flowed serenely, and her dainty. fingers rustled 
over the engravings, her. black, basilisk eyes were 
covertly watching Colonel Hernshawe, and taking 
note of every expression on his face, with a kind of 
lurid fire blaziag up in*their dusky depths. 

“ So that's tris intention, is it ?” she soliloquized, an 
hour or two after, in her own chamber—" the tavo- 
faced, double-dyed traitor. He played me false in 
try girlhood, he made me whatIam! For his sake 
I have stooped to dishonour, and now, for her baby 
prettiness, he would play me false again! Avenging 
Heaven! It never, never shall be! I'll let out his 
héart’s blood with my own hand first.” 

Meanwhile Colonel Ludovic Hernshawe matured 
his plans, and improvized: his strategic moves and 
surprises, with as much deliberation as if he had been 
mapping out the ground-work of a battle. 

The colonel was a bachelor, so he avowed; 
he had been a gay and dashing fellow in his day ; 
many a pale-cheeked ‘beauty in London and Paris 
cherished vivid recollections of this self-same Ludo- 
vic Hernshawe when he was five-and-twenty, and 
captain of the Lancers in Her Majesty's service. 

3ut that had all gone by; the colonel was two-score 
now at least, and hadset his face toward better 
things. 

He was a handsome’ man, and the blue blood of the 
old régime flowed in his ‘veins, and, despite the some- 
what dubious state of his financial matters, the 
colonel was a favourite in the first London circles. 
But, notwithstanding his free admittance into the 
grand drawing-rooms wherein assembled the flower 
and cream of the nobility, the colonel was growing 
weary of being merely an onlooker, and had been 
casting about him for some time on the watch for a 
chance to better his own fortunes; which, to tell the 
truth, were getting into rather a desperate state. But. 
not even his nearest friends suspected such a thing, 
for the colonel dressed well, gave entertainments, 
sported fast horses, and drove a handsome curriéle. 

For a long time the colonel and Laiy Heathcote 
had been fast friends—even before ‘her marriage with 
Lord Heathcote they had been’ quite intimate—and 
when my lady was so suddenly left a disconsolate 
widow it was no more than the colonel’s duty to 
comfort and console her. But of late, especially since 
the removal to Italy, this gallant veteran seemed to 
have changed his mind. All of a sudden his forces 
were drawn in and an entirely new assault was 
planned and carried ‘into execution. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Hark! to the hurried question of Despair : 
“* Where is my child ?’—an echo answers “* —_ 
yron. 
Wuen Lord Malcolm Heathcote and Sir Ruthven 





Remington were fast friends and Oxford companions 


Remington Court was one of the finest estates in 
England, and the two young noblemen spent their 
vacations alternately at the Court and at Heatlicote 
Abbey. In the ardour of youthful friendship the 
two-collegians'made a vow, to be held as sacred as an 
oracle, that in the future, if they chanced to marry 
and be blessed with sons and daughters, the heir-at- 
law of Heathcote should wed the eldest daughter of 
Remington Court, and on fhe other hand the Earl of 
Remington was to take his wife from the house of 
Heathcote—thereby connecting two of the noblest 
aud most powerful houses inthe kingdom. 

In course of time the dashing young Earl of Rem- 
ington Court took for his wife Lady Laura Verney, 
one of the loveliest and proudest of England’s 
dacghters, They were wedded under the brightest 
auspices, and in due time a son was born unto them, 
heir of Remington Court. The christéning Was a 
magnificent affair, and my Lord Heathcote stood 
godfather for the little royal babe, which was called 
Heathcote Ruthven Remington, and the two friends 
renewed the vow of their boyhood, 

In a year or two Lord Heathcote wedded himself 
with Lady Grace Delmar, and to them a babe was 
born—a daughter. Thenthere was another christen- 
ing, though a sad and solemn one, for the mother of 
the heir to Heathcote Abbey had yielded up her own 
life in giving birth to her babe, The two friends 
shook hands and made a solemn pledge that the Earl 
of Remington and the little daughter of the Abbey 
should be man and wife. 

But prior to the birth of Lord Heathcote’s ‘babe a 
shadow had dimmed the sunshine at Remington 
Court. 

My Lady Remington, so the gossip ran, had lost 
her wits, or used them too sharply, which is about as 
bad. When her babe was six mouths old her lady- 
ship was attacked with a dangerous illness, which 
confined her to her chamber for weeks. Meantime 
the young heir was tenderly cared for, and thrived 
as well as heart could wish. 

But when my lady was past danger, and tho babe 
was placed in her arms, slie started up With a cry of 
horror, declaring it was not her child. 

Of course it was deemed as an illusion of her ill- 
ness, but the fancy strengthened with ler strength. 
She would not suffer the babe to be brought into her 
presence, and frantically mourned the loss of her own 
child, 

At first Sir Ruthven expostulated, and used every 
effort in his power to soothe and quiet her; but, see- 
ing that she grew worse, and that her antipathy to 
the child grew stronger each day, being a passionate 
man, he lost his temper. 

High words passed between my lady and himself ; 
she accused him of treachery, and even hinted that 
he had connived at the abduction of his own babe 
and the substitution of another one in its place. 
Whereupon his lordship prenounced his wife a luna~ 
tic, which of course she was, 

The upshot and end of all this were that my Lady 
Laura left both the babe and her husband, and went 
back to her father. 

Sir Ruthven, heart-broken and disgraced, shut up 
Remington Court, and went down to an old estate 
called the Hermitage, situated somewhere near the 
Cornish coast, Here, with the aid of his maiden 
sister, Lady Emilia Remington, and an experienced 
nurse, he devoted himself to the rearing of his aban- 
doned babe. 

The child grew and thrived finely, but as its years 
increased it seemed to have bad blood in its veins. 
It defied restraint, developed all manner of alien 
tastes and traits, and grew up self-willed, bratal, and 
dissipated. 

Separated from the wife he adored, and bitterly dis- 
graced and disappointed in his only son, Sir Ruthven 
sank into premature old age,a hopeless, heart-broken 
man. 

But his devotion to his wayward boy never wavered; 
he was his last earthly hope, and he cluay to him 
with the energy of despair. He followed him from 
place to place, vainly hoping that his manhoo! would 
develope those traits in which his youth had been so 
deficient. But the boy went from bad to worse. 

Despite all this, Lord Malcolm Heatheote, holding 
a promise too sacred a thing to be broken, made it 
his last will that this gracelvss young noblenmu should 
be the husband of his only chi'd, and master of Heath- 
cote Abbey. 

After this Sir Ruthven took renewed hope. If any- 
thing under Heaven could reclaim his poor boy it 
would be a union with that lovely girl. 

Accordingly he set himself vigorously to work to 
bring about the consummativn of his dead friend's 
wishes. 

Meantime Lady Heathcote stood passive for the 
time being, and let tie Fates work forher! Slie had 
laid out the warp and woof of her own life, but these 
weird sisters had taken the thread into their own 
hands, and were weaving the web after a different 
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pattern. But it would suit as well in the end, my lady 
thought. At any rate she would wait and see. 

There was quite a pleasant party at Briguoli Villa, 
and the days, short and wintry, sped by almost unper- 
ceived toall perhaps save poor little Lady Grace, They 
were tedious enough to her. What with her unmiti- 
gated grief for the loss of her father, and her dread- 
ful yearning for the old Abbey and for good Nurse 
Seaton, whose sudden disappearance was a terrible 
mystery, together with the noisy demonstrations of 
‘her intended husband, and the wily advances of 
Colonel Hernshawe, and her great longing for tidings 
from the “‘ Blue Heron,” the poor child was half be- 
side herself Day by day she sat at her window, 
gazing out towards the purple olive groves, and hear- 
tily wishing herself safe and secure under the mar- 
*blo by her father’s side. 

In the spring she was to go to the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart to complete her studies, but the winter 
was to be a season of recreation. 

Lady Heathcote filled her villa with brilliant 

guests, Besides her select friends, she had the Glan- 
dores from Glandore Court, and half a dozen gay, 
gallant, and handsome belles from Paris. 

Of course there was nothing like festivity so soon 
after her dear lord’s death ; only morning drives, and 
now aud then a sail, and once in a while a little quiet 
dancing in the long drawing-room that overlooked 
the sea, 

In the midst of all this, just before the Christmas 
holidays, her daughter Beatrice came home. 





OCHAPTER IX. 

But all was false and hollow, though his tongue 

Dropped manna, and could make the worst appear 

The better reason to perplex and bh 

Maturest counsels. Milton. 

“My lord, allow me to present my daughter, 
Countess Beatrice Brignoli!” 

The young Earl of Remington turned suddenly, 
and faced the young lady with a startled exclama- 
tion on his lips. 

My lady watched them keenly, standing thus, a 
peculiar expression in her glittering eyes, and some- 
thing very like a quiver about her haughty mouth. 

A handsome pair they were, for the earl, despite 
his dissipated looh, was by no means ill favoured ; and 
Beatrice—all the fire and splendour of her own Italia 
seemed to glow and sparkle in her face. 

Recovering his self-possession, the earl clasped the 
dainty hand she extended, bowing to the very hem 
of her floating robe, and expressing the pleasure he 
experienced in making her acquaintance. Then he 
looked up again, his eyes full of bold and undisguised 
admiration. 

Beatrice blushed rosy red, and dropped her eyes 
-abashed. 

My lady still regarded them with that tremulous, 
peciliar gaze ; and once her eyes actually filled with 
tears as they rested on the young man’s face, and 
she put out her arms, as if a sudden yearning had 
seized her, to clasp him to her bosom. But the next 
instant she was cali and self-possessed. 

“Ah, you will be good friends, I perceive,” she 
said, tenderly, breaking in upon the little tide of 
small talk into which the two had drifted. “Come 
now, my dear, I must present you to Lord Glandore. 
Pardon, my lord—Lady Grace awaits you in the 
music-room.” 

The earl bit his lip and muttered as he strode 
“away: 

“ Horribly cool move that! She’s a high-stepping 
filly! If it wasn't for the Heathcote treasures I think 
‘T’d waderight in. Venus! butshe is glorious! She 
far excels little Heathcote.” 

Meanwhile he had reached the music-room, and, 
seeing Grace at the piano, he hastened to her side. 

“ Ah, my dear,” Le said, bending over her, and let- 
ting his arm rest upon her shoulder, “ I’ve been look- 
ing for you this hour. How can you be so heartless 
as to hide away from me when you know I only exist 
in your presence ?” 

Grace arose to her feet, shaking off his hand as if 
its touch burned her. 

“] was not hiding, my lord; the music-room is 
open to all,’”’ she said, coldly. 

“But you do bide from me, my sweet, and you can- 
not deny it. Only yesterday, when I chanced to see 
you from the window, in one of your rustic retreats, 
I hurried down to join you, but you eluded me, and 
buried yourself somewhere amid the orange groves. 
Dare you deny it?” 

He bent his head while he was speaking, and his 
Lot breath, reeking with a mixed odour of wine and 
cigars, swept her cheek. 

She drew back in undisguised disgust. 

“ My lord,” she answered, quietly, but with a swift, 
scintillating flash in her blue eyes, “ 1am mistress of 
my own actious, and permit no person to call them in 


“Not even your chosen husband ?” he ‘sneered, 
with an ugly expression distorting his lip. 
“No, sir, not even my wedded husband, did such 
aman exist.” 
With this plain and emphatic answer she made him 

a stately, chilling courtesy, and swept away, with a 
haughty, queen-like air, 
The young nobleman watched her down the long 
a his dull, leaden eyes omitting a kind of green- 
glow. 

“The insolent little vixen,” he muttered, drawing 
a deep breath, “I wonder if she thinks I am goin 
to be done out of the Heathcote heritage by her airs 
Not I, my dainty beauty ; you shall be mine all in good 
time, then we'll see if that spirit cannot be broken. 
These headstrong fillies make the best kind of nags 
when they get used to the bit.” 

Having indulged in this morceau of sage philo- 
sophy, he turned tolook for the young Countess Bea- 
trice, but she was doing the gracious to young Lord 
Glandore, who seemed to be smitten at first sight ; 
and the earl, very much angered and terribly bored, 
was compelled perforce to cross over and play the 
gallant to a little Parisian belle, who was coquetting 
at him from behind her ivory fan in the most un- 
mistakeable manner. 

My Lady Heathcote watched this little scene from 
the embrasure of a draped window, and compre- 
hended its every point. 

A hot glow leaped to her cheeks and burned in 
her eyes. 

“ She will refuse him,” she muttered, with clenched 
teeth. “Let her doit, let her dare think of wedding 
another. ‘Tis only for his sake I have spared her 
life thusfar. Let her refuse to marry him, and her 
doom is sealed!’’ 

A sound of sup sobbing reached her ear, 
cutting short her wrathful tirade, and she held her 
breath to listen. : 

Cautiously parting the curtain, she looked down 
upon the terrace below. 

A new moon hung like a silver crescent in the sky, 
and she could discern a slender figure, clad in dusky 
garments, bending over the balustrade, and sobbing 
in the very abandonment of woe. 

Her hands were clasped, and the pale, young face 
looked heavenward, and she moaned piteously in a 
voice like thatof a grieved child. 

“Oh, father, dear, precious father! why cannot I 
come to thee? This life is so dark, and the grave 
would be so safe andsweet. But I do not blame you; 
you did not mean to pain me—in your great love for 
your poor child you sought to shield her from all 
sorrow ; but, oh, it was a mistake, a terrible mis- 
take! Ob, pitying Heaven, have mercy upon me, for 
my trial is sore!” 

Stealing along the edge of the terrace, with the 
lithe and noiseless step of a panther in the jungle, 
came the figure of a man, dimly revealed in the pal- 
lid lustre of the silver moon, and it was this figure 
that my lady watched with gleaming eyes and bated 
breath. 

The girl continued to weep and sob, sinking toa 
kneeling posture, and dropping her head upon her 
folded arms. 

“ My poor little girl,” spoke the figure, gaining her 
side, and laying his hand lightly on her golden head, 
“is there nothing I cau do comfort you ?” 

The voice, low almost as the silken murmur of the 
breeze, still reached my lady’s ear, making her start 
as ifa dagger had pierced her, albeit she kuew too 
well, by her own unerring instincts, who the figure 
was. 

Lady Grace bounded to her feet with a little shriek 
or terror, then, catching a glimpse of the man’s face, 
she cried; 

‘Oh, Colonel Hernshawe, how you did frighten me.” 
The colonel looked down into the lovely, tear-wet 
face. 

“I beg your pardon a thousand times, my lady,” 
he said, humbly, removing his cap, and staudiug be- 
fore her. “I was wrong to iutrude myself upon you, 
but the sight of your sorrow pained me so—I wanted 
to comfort you, Lady Grace, my dear little girl. I 
am an old man, old enough to be your father; will 
you suffer me to be your friend? I have noticed you 
day by day, and I see how you are grieved and 
harassed. My child, I might help you, if you would 
trust me.” 

Grace dropped her face into her hands, and began 
sobbing afresh. 

“ Oh, Colonel Hernshawe!” she said, “ no one can 
help me. My heart is broken. All that I loved on 
earth is gone, and nothing remains to me but death. 
Ah ! .if it would only come!” 

The colonel stood silent a moment, softly passing 
his band across her shining hair. 

“My dear child,” he replied, at last, “‘we all feel 
this when our tender feet first begin to tread life’s 
rugged way, but aftera while we get used even to 


one. Take my word for it—no fate is so fixed that i; 
may not be conquered. You must take heart, my 
dear, and be a brave girl for the sake of the proud ol] 
n, Ye you bear. Your dear fatheg made a mistake iy 
his “ill, I confess, but he could not foresee it. Do you 
reali, think, my child, if he ‘were alive, and here, 
your p ud, pure-minded father, he would wish yoy 
to marry that profligate young man, and make hin 
lord of Heathcote Abbey ?” 

Grace ceased sobbing, lifted her golden head, and 
fixed her tear-dimmed wen upon the distant stars in 
solemn inquiry, as if she would put the question ty 
the redeemed soul that dwelt within the golden walls 
of the Celestial City. 

“ Assuredly not, my dear child, The young man’s 
immorality, his low habits and disgusting vices, make 
null and void that unfortunate clause in your father's 
will, So take courage, my dear, and don’t fret any 
more now. I believe in trustiug to chance—some- 
thing will ocove to. make you see your way out of 
these troubles. Now look up and tell me if I have 
uot comforted you just a little?” ‘ 

Lady Grace arose, and pushed back her dishevelled 
tresses. 


“I believe ye have, Colonel Hernshawe,” she 
replied, “and I thank you sincerely.” 

“Tam so glad,” continued the cologel, delight- 
edly ; ‘‘and now will you not take a little stroll iu the 
greenhouse—'tis growing damp here—besides, my 
lady has some wondrous flower in bloom that blos- 
soms ouly once iu a century.” 

Grace was.on the point of yielding ; she even put 
out her hand to accept his arm; buta sudden, un- 
definable thrill of distrust and aversion, inspired by 
something she saw in the man’s dimly revealed face, 
caused her to draw quickly back. 

“No, colonel; not to-night,” she said. 
going to my room now. Good night!” 

“TI can wait, my pretty bird!” muttered the 
colonel, thrusting his hands into his pockets au 
sauntering down the terrace. 

Lady Heathcote emerged from her hiding-place 
and glided away into the shadows of an ante-room 
with a face like death. 

“ Girl,” she hissed, shaking her clenched fist with 
bitter menace at some imaginary object, “ your doom 
is sealed. For his sake I would have spared you; 
ety all the gold in the universe could not buy your 
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“Tam 


(To de continued.) 





Dr. Livinastonr’s SON GOING IN SEARCH oF 
His FaTHER.—At a recent meeting of the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce a letter was read from one 
of Dr. Livingstone’s sons, asking that chamber to 
take an interest in the expedition to search for his 
father. The chamber eins agreed to :ecom- 
mend a subscription towards the expenses of the 
undertaking now being made in Glasgow to its in- 
dividual members and to the general public. It was 
stated that the second son of Dr. Livingstone, who 
is studying for the medical profession at Glasgow, 
has become so anxious about the safety of his 
father that he has left for London to offer himself 
as a volunteer in the expedition. 
Canine SaGcaciry.—Some dogs 
lar knack of hunting out anything that has recently 
been in the possession of their masters. There is 
one ludicrous anecdote of this faculty, which, we 
fear, is too to be true. A gentleman made a 
bet that a dog would identify a franc that he had 
thrown down upon the Boulevards. Before the dog 
had discovered the money a passer-by had picked it 
up. Presently the dog caught the scent, followed 
the stranger to his hotel, remained with him all day, 
and attended him to bed, to the great delight of his 
newly constituted master, who was extremely flat- 
rent: by his sudden attachment. But the moment 
the gentleman pulled off his pantaloons, in the 
ket of which he had placed the franc, the dog 
ked at the door, as if desirous to getout. The 
door was opened, the dog caught up the vestment, 
and rushed away to his rightful owner. 

THE PRESERVATION OF ELEPHANTS.—Tho Ma- 
dras Athengum says the local government have de- 
termined to prevent the wanton and indiscriminate 
destruction of elephants now only too common. In 
a minute by his lordship the governor Lord Napier 
is of opinion “ that the enactment of a law for the 
preservation of an animal so useful for the purposes 
of labour and so indispensable in India to military 
operations can be justified on nds altogether 
different from those which may be urged in favout’ 
of a law for the preservation of flying game or the 
beasts of the chase. It is strictly a matter of pub- 
lic policy to prevent the extermination of the ele- 
phant, a result which it is feared might be attained 
at no distant date in u 
ranges of this Presidency should some defensive re- 
gulations not be adopted.” An act will probably 
be laid before the Legislative Council at the next 
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question. And, allow me to add, I suffer no one to 
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VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 


—_< >——_ 
_ CHAPTER VIII. 
He’s mad that trusts in the tameness of a wolf. 


re. 

Ir Hereward had not been filled with disagreeable 
surprise by this message of the valet, he would have 
laughed outright at Slygreen, who, first facing him 
with blinking eyes, puckered cheeks, and enormous 
tongue lolling out, turned to the messenger with 
gravity, and followed him, slyly mimicking his fop- 
pish step. 

As soon asthe door had been locked behind them 
Watt nudged Monsieur L’'Ombre in the ribs and 
stared up at him vindictively. 

“Keep your distance, sir!” cried the valet, with 
fignity. “How dare you jostle his lordship’s confi- 
dential servant?” 

“Oh, you're a fine villain,” returned Watt; “how 
many times a day does your master flog you?” 

“ You—impertinent knave !” cried L’Owmbre, “ how 
dare you?” 

“How dare you?” mimicked Watt, in precisely the 
same pompous tone; “and who are you? His Im- 
perial Highness the Emperor of France, or a lackey, 
who, if he gets his wages paid, is luckier than 
most puppies? So you had to tell a falsehood about 
his lordship, my master, had you ?” 

“ His lordship? Come now, don’t you think mea 
very credulous person indeed? Ha, ha! I thought 
you a knave, but find you to be an idiot.” 

“Did I say his lordship?” cried Watt, with an 
excellent imitation of alarm. “I didn’t mean that, 
and if ‘he hears it hé’ll flay me alive.” 

The valet, credulous despite his vaunt, glanced at 
Slygreen very curiously as he admitted him into the 

ron’s presence. 

Chastelard received him with great blandness, and, 
musingly fingering @ gold coin, examined him with a 
sinister smile, 

“You see I can understand a hint,” said the old 
man, “andam quite ready to reward an honest fel- 
ven would let me into the plots of a scoun- 

rel.” 

“Your lordship,” returned Watt, with extreme 
deference, “if you mean my master, indeed he is 
that, or worse, the young madcap, and if your lord- 
ship would just bind Him band and foot, and send 
him home to his sorrowful family, you would get 
im than thanks, I promise you, from the duke him- 

At this speech the baron sat dumbfounded, staring 
at Watt, who returued his gaze with owl-like 
earnestness. 








[A TREATY OF PEACE.] 


, “ What duke do you meau ?” asked Chastelard, at 
ast. 

As Watt had not yet thought out his story he slid 
on tip-toe to the door, and looked through the key- 
hole in search of eavesdroppers ; then he lifted the 
heavy curtains which clothed the massive windows, 
and returned to the baron apparently satisfied. 

“T hope that your lordship will remember that I 
am but a poor valet, dependent upon the smiles or 
frowns of my master for subsistence, and that you 
will keep secret whatever I confide to you.” Here he 
put his finger on his lip. 

The baron nodded his head, and said: 

“T understand. Go on now.” 

“The Duke de Chamountel,” whispered Watt, 
“who, your lordship must know, is immensely 
wealthy, owns this’ young firebrace as his son, but, 
since he has had a duel with one of his brother 
guardsmen, and killed him, he’s had to fly; and here 
he is, getting into all sorts of scrapes, a-breaking of 
his grace’s heart—for, you know, it’s his humour to 
hide his own name and assume another.” 

The baron listened to all this with ill-concealed in- 
credulity, but, eye as sharply as he might the goblin- 
faced fellow before him, he could detect nothing but 
the most simple good faith. 

“T never heard that the Duke de Chamountel had 
a son,” said he. 

“Nor I that there wasa Duke de Chamountel!” 
thought Slygreen. 

“ And, my fiue fellow, I fear your story won’t hold 
well together. Your master bears a strong resem- 
blance to a certain foe of mine, whom I thought dead 
years ago; if this young man prove to be his son I 
warn you that he will meet with no gentle handling 
from me. What have you to say to that?” 

“Why, your worshipful lordship, his grace the 
duke never picked a quarrel with anybody in his life, 
and Heaven knows where his son gets all his hot tem- 
pers from, but you see——” 

*T don’t want to hear of his grace the duke,” in- 
terrupted Chastelard, angrily ; “ what have you tosay 
in explanation of your master’s haranguing the riot- 
ers down at Keutigerne last night, and allowing him- 
self to be elected their leader ?” 

“ Who told you that, your lordship ?” 

“ Miss Chastelard’s groom, who mingled with the 
mob to see the rivgleaier they had chosen, and he 
heard the whole of Master Hereward’s speech in 
Jeffreys’s inn.” ' 

Watt placed his hands on his sides, and shrieked 
out laughing. 

“ What do you mean, rascal ?” demanded the baron, 
both angry aud curious. 








“Why, your lordship,” cried Watt as soon as he 
could speak, and wiping the tears from his eyes with 
obtrusive zeal, “that was all a freak of his to cheat 
the silly dolts. Anybody that wasn’t an idiot, who 
heard his speech, might have known that. Your lord- 
ship’s servant must have had a head as tiickasa 
Hottentot’s to be taken in by my lord’s bit of fun. 
What else could he do but to pay them off for mob- 
bing him at the inn because he saved your lordship’s 
daughter ?” 

“You have a ready wit, you rogue, but Iam not 
easily deceived. What have you to say in defence of 
the conversation which my valet heard between you 
and your master this morning ?” 

“Things are apt to get a twist that come through 
keyholes,” said the man, calmly, ‘‘and I don't know 
that Mr. Lumber is a very trustworthy person. I 
saw him selling a silver inkstend and a pair of snuff- 
ers to a pediar down in the inn-yard.” 

As he spoke, with a rapid catch well known to 
jugglers, he whisked the articles in question from the 
buffet by which he was standing, and slipped them 
into his pocket. 

“ What?” cried the old man, “ does L’Ombre dare 
to steal my property? He shall hear of tuis imme- 
diately.” 

Red with indignation, he rang a silver hand-bell, 
and the valet appeared with his usual slvek de- 
meanour. 

*“ Go and fetch me my inkstand and a pair of snuf- 
fers,” said the baron, imperiously. 

L’Ombre looked over the tables with a genteel air, 
and broughta glass inkstand. 

“Ts that what I asked for?” roared Chastelard ; 
“ where are they ?” 

The valet looked bewildered. 

“ Tf your lordship is not in a hurry, I will search for 
them.” 

“You will?” said Chastelard. “And, where, 
pray? You thieving villain—don’t I know that 
you have suld them, and Heaven knows what else 
beside ?” 

‘¢ Monsieur le Baron,” cried the valet, “ who ac- 
cuses me ?” 

“That man,” said Chastelard, pointing to Watt 
Slygreen, who, with a wonderful gravity, watched 
this scene. 

The Frenchman instantly poured forth a stream of 
asseverations and denials, to which Watt replied by 
the most audacious accusations, 

The end of the disturbance was that L’Ombre was 
ordered to produce the missing articles within twenty- 
four hours, or leave the baron’s service ; then he was 
dismissed, 
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“T don’t know but you're an honest creature,” said 
Chastelard, with more confidence than he had hitherto 
displayed, “and I can make it amply worth your 
while to be useful to me. If your master should 
have any evil intentions towards me—remember, 
though you're an honest fellow and don’t know any- 
thing amiss with him just now,-you might—I’ll re- 
ward you with the mate of this for every bit of use- 
ful information.” 

He held out the piece of gold, which Watt, with a 
stupid grin on his wide mouth, received and crammed 
into his deepest pocket. 

“Your lordship shall be~-served faithfully,” 
chuckled he; “and I don’t care if Lord Hereward 
should flog me for telling you of his scrape; a piece 
of gold like this isn’t to be picked up every day.” 

“Tush!” cried the baron, frowning, “do you still 
persistin your story of Lord Hereward and his serape? 
You area greater blockhead than I take youdoriif 
you do not cease these meaningless assertions and 
confess that your master is a son of Heury Kenti- 
gerne, once lord of this barony.” 

“ Honoured sir, I know nothing about that; ‘butéaf 
you don’t believe me you've only to write to theduke 
himself, yand if you don’t believe him—why, :sure, 
baron, "think you’re mad! Lord Hexewerde Ken- 
tigerne! ‘Who ever heard the like?” 

“Why isthe.so like the late Baron of Kentigerne?” 
persisted Chastelard, still unconvinced. 

Bat Watt conki give him no help here. He 
scratched iis huge head, and looked puzzled. Chas- 
telard, with all lis art,could not decide whether to 
believe'Lim or mot. Ff :this.story of the Duke de 
Chamountel was ‘true ft would never do‘forihim to 
restrict the liberty:df iis son. If not, how could he 
prove the other suspicion? 

Foiled and miseralile;he pretended to be satisfied, 
and sent Watt back-tothis master with a,promise to 
give them both the Tiberty of ‘the tower until he 
should communicate with Chamountel. 

“Well, what was my lord baron’s business with 
you, Watt?” asked Hereward, eagerly, as soOn as 
they were locked in together again, 

His follower began a sort of Pyrrhic dance round 
the apartment, and ended by reversing himself in a 
torner. 

“ Cease these mountebank antics,” said the youth, 
laughing in spite of himseli—in truth Master Here- 
ward from his infancy had laughed at Slygreen’s 
jokes and capers, and the habit had grown upon bim 
—‘‘and tell me the cause of your merriment.”’ 

“You're an honest fellow, Slygreen ; here’sa piece 
of gold,” mocked the dwarf, coming right side up, 
ind drawing on a long face, shrivelling his eyes,and 
peaking his nose and chin. 

And he strutted up and down, holding between his 
inger and thumb the baron’s donation. 

* Was that it?” cried Hereward, “and did the old 
rascal think to bribe you?” 

“ Yos, master,” said Watt, relapsing into solemnity, 
‘and I hope you won’t be angry with me; but I’ve 
told all.” 

“Have you, indeed, you rogue?” laughed Here- 
ward. 

“You're the only son of the Duke de Chamountel, 
from Heaven knows where, wlio has pistolled_a rival 
and had to run. for it. So, my Lord Hereward, I salute 
you.” 

“ You knave, what have you been doing ?” 

“ Well, master, when old Crossbones talked of re- 
warding me if 1’d Jet him into the,plots of a scoundrel 
like yourseli—saving your presence, sir—l had to 
say something, badn’t 1? and I told him about your 
being the Duke de Chamountel’s son, aud the duel 
with a guardsman—you're a lieutenant inthe guards, 
sir—and about you travelling about under the plain 
name of Mr. Hereward, until the row should be for- 
gotten—and your father’s grief, and so on ” 

“Why, you foolish old creature, Clastelard can 
disprove this story utterly. The Duke de Chamoun- 
tel is the Belgian ambassador, and his seat is near 
London.” 

“ All right, master, but by.the time the baron sends 
to London and back——” and he winked expres- 
sively. 

“You mean that we shall have escaped ? 
we can but try.” 

** Hurrah!” cried Slygreen, “ and he's going to give 
us the liberty of the tower until he sees-about it; 
we'll escape in no time,” 

Hereupon he recounted the whole of his interview 
with Chastelard. 





Well, 





CHAPTER Ix. 

A fuir face anda tender voice had made me mad and 
blind. E. B. Browning. 

THE next morning Hereward and his man were 
conducted into the presence of the Baron de Chaste- 
lard, who blandly informed them that the tower and 
its grounds, as far as the moat, were to be considered 
free to them. 








“ Thanks,” returned Hereward, bowing sarcasti- 
cally. ‘Could I recognize your right to curtail my 
liberty I should admire your leniency.” 

“ Your servant has informed me who yon claim to 
be,” said the baron, “and as there is some little in- 
congruity between his statements and yours——” 

“ My servant's assertions are nothing tome. In 
the absence of any legal warrant, I demand my 
liberty.” 

“ Fair and softly, youngsir; one’must not be rashhyy 
generous with a suspectef person, You shall ge» 
main here in honourable captivity*until I have sifted 
the truth of your servant’gcommunication.” ‘ 

“ Be it so, baron,” crieiitle yeuth, hotly ; “and\T 
shall end my imprisonmentas soomas the opportunity 
arrives,” “ 


enorm 


“In case,” said Ghaatelard, withegrtimsmile, 
“we must send you baék ong Troompagain. 
Thad. intended to sionypuntien hong at dine tower 
‘on pardle.” ; 

‘Anti @o you shall, ga 
Watt, unable any lonze 


sir baron,” interrupted 
restrain his dismay at 


‘the turmaffairs were taking ; “ le'll pledge his honour 
—we'lliboth undertake togstay with you as long as 
your lotilship pleases. [Don't drive him, don't. 
That’swhy he Killed thognardsman. \-Heaven pro- 


tect. me—whatam I saying?” 

“Silence!” said Hereward, impatiently; ‘ your 
fooleries arevill-timed.” 

“So they @re,good Lord Hereward. I’m a poor, 
long-tonguedl idiot. Oh, if had ouby listened to 
the duke, your father, and t from quelling, you 
would mot be s prisoner in ‘Rentigerne Tower this: 


day. ; 4 
"Chastelard, keenly seratiuizing the fages of his-two) 
ceaptives, grew more aud amore aa 4 Nothing. 


er of the master, tan 

t-seemed, indeed, truo¢hat‘this wasssome reckless 

sprig of nobility who had entangled himeelfiin a 
deadly quarrel, and now sought tochide himself from 
retributive vengeance, and his affairs from too close 
examination. 
Chastelard found himself in a very delicate posi- 
tion, and, being such a detestable coward, was _ illed 
with panic lest he should affront a power superior to 
his own, 

“Give me your word of honour not to leave the 
tower for.three days,” said he, in a conciliatory tone, 
“and you shall be treated as my.guest. You have 
nothing to.fear as a son of the Duke de Chamonntel.” 

“T refuse your insulting proposition,” exclaimed 
Hereward, folding his arms. 

At this moment the door of an inner room behind 
the baron, which had been ajar, was opened wide, 
and within the: chamber appeared Lucia de Chaste- 
lard, who made.a rapid signal to attract Hereward’s 
attention. 

He looked—she clasped her small hands with an 
eutreating air, and her eyes, flashing with intelli- 
gence, besought him to accede to her father’s 
wishes. 

The youth dropped his glance,.a burning flush 
dyed his brow, but, beyond a chivalrous gesture, he 
remained outwardly impassive. 

‘* Well, as.for me,” cried Watt, losing none of this 
bye-play, “ I’veno mind to be shut up when youf Jord- 
ship is so condescending as to. offer me a snug corner 
of the kitchen, and my lord here will soon listen to 
reason when his old servaut.has left him alone. On 
the honour of as honest a fellow as ever lacqueyed a 
noble lord, I’ll stayin the tower till your,lordship bids 
me go.” 

“ For three days only, young gentleman,” persuaded 
the baron ; “surely you can have no mission so ur- 
gent as to call you away before that time?” 

“Baron, if you detain me here it shall be by 
force.” 

“Very well, Lord Hereward, or whoever you are, 
I dowbt not I shall be able to justify my course’ of 
action to your family when they require it. * You 
shall return to your aparttuent.” 

Again Miss Chastelard appeared in the doorway, 
and this time her brilliant eyes were fall of tears as 
she signed to him imploringlyto accede, ; 

At sight of those quivetmg tears Heresvard'’s heart 
melted to dismay. Could he grieve so gentle a crea- 
ture? By heaven these tears were the sharpest re- 
proaches he had ever felt! 

“Stay!” exclaimed he, impulsively, “I give you 
my word not to attempt to leave the tower for three 
days.” 

The baron heard him in triumph, and Watt added 
his voluble assurances as to his master’s good faith., 

Their word was taken, and Hereward was cere- 
mouivusly invited to diue with ‘his host aud Miss 
Chastelard that evening. Then he was at liberty to 


- At this Watt made-aigeature.of agony;antl by “his | clangto 
eyes seemed to implorecaution. 1" 


could exceed the tearfill eagnestness of the servant ;. ension” » 4 TRA! 
nothing-could be more getiuine than the ‘is ; “You, who “mie 80 Ate ice, to be 
¥ acoused of -tgeachery,” c ia de Chaste- 
in those hazel eyes. 





The youth soon found himself in the uninhabited 
part of the tower, gazing through one of the embra- 
sures where once the barons of Kentigerno had poured 
forth defiance and death upon their enemies ; ani 
as he moodily viewed the savage-seene of cliff and 
sea below he heard the-tight-sound ofa woman’s foot 
on the echoing flags’; and be turméd more moodily 
still from the sound, though his heart Began to bea: 
high. ie 4, 

“‘ Master Hereward, Master Herewaril,” oried tho 
‘Daton’s daughter, “ whatvan errant knight you are! 
It 1 should find you, here.” 
like a beautiful vision, smiling-faced, ang 
nd witha tfubair ; aud 
; Wisordered dress, 
led hair and:tear-washed face sle 
ety, how conld he withstand her 
lig&te countenstiee was wreathed in 











yi S why should 


you seék a gloomy eon dike me? I have no- 
ae ok y imeretura for your gracious 
smue 





su oading me with. more 
chains,” teturned Hereward,sin 2 low voice, then, 
flushing at his. own *boldneng, the dared “not look a: 
her. = ee NS * 
Bat she laughed and sliook Sher pretty finger a: 
‘him ; then she growjgravere he, 
“How can | make! amends to ; er's 
‘insults?” murmutedshe, in altre 
“Lady, you bay lready niade your 


” 


lard, ear, 

“Do weep for me,” eried Hereward, with quick 
chivalry; “dear lady, these tears reproach me with 
my awkwardness.” 

“Will you forgive my father? He is oid and timid; 
his people often plot against him, and it makes him 
suspigious,”” ‘ 

“TI will never visit ‘his crimes upon the head of 
)} Lucia de Chastelard.” 

“His crimes ? . Alds! “how hatshly you speak.” 

“Lady, on my knees I implore’your pardon ; ‘he is 
your father.” 

“T cannot defend ‘his sodestiae— bat his crimes, 
Mr. Hereward, that is a terrible word.” 

“Sweet lady, do not weep. T wifl retract that 
word.” 

“You are a cruel kniglit,” said Miss Chastelard, 
dashing away her tears with a quivering smile; “and 
I think you love to. torture me. Jf you opty knew 
that my father’s fears work ypon him till they make 
him desperate you would not. defy, himas you did this 
morning.” 

“ Lady, 
but——” 

“ But what, you wilful creature?” 

“ But for love of you!” 

The words blinded him withconfusion. What would 
she think of his boldness? “He glanced hurriedly at 
her, almost expecting to see her tura from him with 
the step of a queen. 

But no, her carnation lips were trembling with 
arch dimples, she looked half-defiance, half-sur- 
prise ; then she tapped him on the lips with a rose 
which she had plucked from a wild rose-tree in tho 

rounds, 

“Saucy ,boy!” cried she, and laughed until ap 
owl from its hole in the turret looked down to see, and 
a raven flew.from over their heads in affright. 

“I would do anything when Miss Chastelard clas 
her hinds and,appeals to me with. tears,” said the 
youth, looking at her oieeinse rapture. 

“There—you learn tooquickly,” cried Lucia, witha 
slight blash. ‘I will not hear another gallant, speech 
to-day. Besides, you must have been mistaken. Lonly 
signed to you a little éarnestly that you might not 
mistake mv’ meaning. “Now I am going to prove 
your sincerity already ; you said you would do any- 
thing undér certain “pressure from me, Must I weep 
and clasp my’hands to induce you,to lay aside your 


I would never have yielded to him 


I conid ever have thought you getierous. Go! you 
will do nothing for Lucia de Chuastejard.” 

She pushed him ‘from her, gazing at him with ap 
expression of grext sorrow in her’ beaatiful eyes. 

* Madam, your smiles and reproaches are alike om- 
nipotent with me,” ¢xclaimed Hereward, seizing her 
fragile hand. _“ I promise to obey you; I shall for- 
get that the Baro de Chastelard and I—enougl, 








wander over the old rooms at his will. 





beautiful lady, you have mastered me.” 





hostility towarils my father while you remain here?.; 
Ah! you frown and look so severe that I wonder how - 
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His speaking eyes met hers—she bluslied and 
smiled. Oh, moment of triumph ! he kissed her hand 
witha passionate fervour which told how ‘fast the 
youth was ripening. She brokeaway from him, and 
jied, half coyly, out into the sunshine, andiaway to the 
Italian garden. 

Hereward, too uncertain of himself to follow, daz- 
zled by her witehery, yet already repenting his con- 
cessions to her, returned to his apartment to dream of 
his exquisite. mistress. 

Meantime Slygreen had been by no means blind to 
the advantages of his enlargement. He had made the 
acquaintance of the baron’s kitcherifal of French ser- 
yants, with a celerity and versatility of genius which 
were truly surprising. He had amused them by his 
wit, cajoled them by his flatteries, endeared himself 
to them by his ready-handed assistance, and been 
victorious over L’Ombre in a battle of abuse, in which 
that gentleman sought to defend the honesty of his 
character. 

In a word Watt was busy. 

About an hour before the dinner hour he came up 
to attend upon his master, fuller.of importance than 
ever. 

“What now ?” asked Hereward, noticing at length 
that the creature was trying all in his .power to at- 
tract his attention. 

“Nothing, master, but when you havedonewith me 
I would like leave,.if you please, to go and keep an 
appointment.” 

“You keep an appointment! 
man?” 

“ A—a lady, sir.” 

“ Good Heavens, Watt, have-you turned:a gallant ? 
I've done with you now ;,I wouldn't have you break 
your word to.a lady for the world.” 

“Al, there you gibe! -But why shouldn't. I have 
my sweethearts? 1’m not such an ill-lookiag fellow, 
Master Hereward ; and.I tell .you avhat, I’ve turned 
tho head of the .prettiest woman I ever saw in my 
life.” 

“Indeed! I never thought you had :an ‘eye for 
pretty women, Watt. Whois this one?” 

“Ah! you shall ses her—such.a beauty ; such lips ; 
such brighteyes. She’s waiting for me in the kitchen 
court; we'll takea walk together in Miss Chastelard’s 
garden while you are at dinuer—that is, if your 
honour will give me: permission.” 

“Oh, you may go, if Miss:Chastelard will lend her 
garden to such a pairof love-birds; but remember, 
Watt, I'll have no unceremonious pranks played 
which might grieve Miss Chastelard.” 

“By the girdle of Venus—no!’’ ejaculated Watt, 
piously. “Do youtakemeforabrute? My admira- 
tion for the baron’s daughter is ouly sur, by— 
yours. Bless her, she's asquick as amouse! Didu't 
she save you from being locked up bya little elever 
posturing? L'd bet a pigeon-pie to an old hat that 
she’s as taken with you ae my little Gabrielle:is with 
me. Come now, master, wouldn’t you like to see my 
elect?” 

“I will confess to some curiosity.” 

“ Well, if you'll just follow:me‘to @ window in’the 
upper pallery that looks on to the kitehen court you 
shall see how fond-she is of me.” 

Always good-humoured, young Hereward took’ his 
station at the window designated, and saw a young 
woman sitting on a broken slab which once had ‘held 
the inscription over the ehapel door. 

“There she is,” .grinned the ‘dwatf. ‘Isn’t she 
lovely? Ob! you beauty—oh, you angel!” 

“Why, Watt, Ldon’t think you could have picked 
out a harder-featured woman among a hundred, cried 
— “what inthe wide world are you upto 
now ?” 

“Humph! master, you suppose my ‘feelings are as 
toughas my skin! It’s not the fattest goose lays the 
most eggs, and Mademoiselle Gabrielle, though a little 
homely, will prove your best friend. May Igo? 
Methinks I see.a cloud on you fair brow.” 

“Go, in Heaven’aname! ‘Why; the wonian looks 
like a harridan’” 

So Watt went downstairs with much-alaciity, and 
his young master stood by the window, ehoking with 
laughter to see him minee across the yard, offer his 
arm to the young woman, and lead her away with 
the most exaggerated politeness and gallantry. 

(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Horsman, M.P., in his: speech.at Liskeard, 
stated that the Government: had altered the title of 
the Licensing Bill, and that im the | coming session 
it would be introduced as the “Wholesome: Bodily 
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A Year's VioLent Deatus.—The New York 
Tribune presented its readers on New Year’s Day 
with a column of statistics setting forth in detail 
the nuniber and nature of the violent deaths which 
had occurred in'that city during'the year just closed. 
The total reaches 1,314, or'a weekly avcrago of 25. 








Of these, the largest number come under the head 
of “falls,’’ 311. persons having met their deaths 
either by falling themselves, or being fallen upon ; 
179 were drowned, and 115 killed by being run over 
in the streets. Of 108 suicides 19 hung themselves, 
22 shot themselves, 8 cut their throats, 28 poisoned 
themselves, 27 drowned themselves, and 4 jumped 
from windows. ‘The:'Germays appear upon the face 
of the statistics of ‘New York most prone among 
nations to self-murder, though, of course, the com- 
parison involves. ‘a consideration of the relative 
numbers of foreigners resident in the city. There 
were among the snicides 34 Germans, 20Americans, 
19 Irish, 14 English, 5 French, 2 Scotch,.2 Danish, 
2 Canadian, and) 1.Cnuban. Poisoning is, as the 
figures show, the favourite ‘means of self-destrac- 
tion; and, going farther into details, we find that 
with the womena stuff ealled “Paris green ”’ is the 
most popular poison. Of the 14 female suicides 
who poisoned themselves not fewer than ten effected 
their purpose by this agency. One man poisoned 
himéelf with a dose of strychnine and 3 took 
prussic.acid ; 'but-marcotics appear to be the poisons 
most affected by male suicides, 14of the 24 returned 
having taken this class of poison. As compared 
with ‘the statisties of the preceding year, 1871 
shows an advanee of :23 over the roll of 1870, But 
this is more than accounted for: by the two items of 
the explosion of the steamer ‘‘ Westfield,” and the 
12th of July riot, the one resulting in the deaths of 
84 persons, and the other of 52. 








SCIENCE. 

Tux largest iron ‘casting ever attempted has been 
successfully achieved at the ‘Hiswick ‘Ordnance 
Works, Neweastle-on-Tyne, under the direction of 
Sir William Armstrongand Captain Noble. It was 
a hugeanvil block, weighing ‘125 ‘tons, to ‘be tised 
with a 20-ton déuble-dction forge-hammer, for per- 
forming'the necessary forging for' the 35-ton Arm- 
strong gun. 

SprinKke.’s Stowe 'Pontitr.—This ‘is a new ve- 
hicle for lifting heavy stones and other. things from 
the ground and conveying them a suitable distance. 
When’ the’ machine is to be used for lifting, blocks 
are placed in front'of the wheels to prevent them 
from turning. ‘The animals which are yoked to the 
tongue are then ‘started ahead, and swing a lever 
whose long arm was first in'a‘vertical position. In 
being'thus moved the lever causes a chain to hang 
on’ the end of ‘its ‘short arm, and*thereby carries it 
up with the lead. A very powerful leverage is thus 
obtained. When'the long arm ‘of the lever has-been 
swung down it is caught and the'load locked in its 
elevated position by means of a-spring catch. The 
tongue slides outward, without drawing on the axle, 
while power is thus applied for lifting, but is other- 
wise locked’in the bar bya suitable bolt or pin. 

Tue Pruss1an TorPepo Boats.—We read in 
the Kénigsberger Zeitung an interesting account of 
the Prussian torpedo ‘boats, three of which are al- 
ready finished, and ‘in the port of Dantzic ; three 
unfinished, destined for Kiel ; and a number more 
under construction.. These‘ boats are cigar-shaped, 
and shot-proof against the rifle or mitrailleuse. In 
the bows is the rudder, and in the stern an observ- 
atory with a peep-hole about the size of a thaler, 
the funnel, hardly three feet above water and of very 
small diameter, the stock of fuel, and the engine 
and cabins. The whole boat is about forty feet long, 
and the only parts above water are the funnel and 
observatory. ‘The bridge is ona level with the water 
and protected by a double shield. The boat is of 
gray colour, and very fast. It will carry torpedoes 
whose construction is unknown, dash into an 
enemy’s fleet, especially at night, blow up the ship, 
and make away again. Should it prove a good sea- 
going boat, and England ever dare to thwart Ger- 
many, the prediction in the “ Battle of Dorking”’ 
will probably be-realized. 

New Use or tHe HypRATE or CHLORAL.— 
Since the production of hydrate of chloral in con- 
siderable quantity we occasionally hear of its J ii 
dental use in chemieal manufacture. There are im- 

ortant compounds of acetic acid (not popularly 
own, but of considerable value, especially in 
smatlotha) which can be derived from the new hyp- 
notic, chloral—for example, triehleracetic acid. A 
mixture of hydrate of chloral with three times its 
weight of fuming nitric acid is allowed to stand in 
the direct sunlight for three or four days until red 
fumes no longer appear. It is then distilled with 
thermometer, and,as soon as the temperature re- 
mains conatant at 195 degs. C., the product is saved, 
and proves to be pure trichloracetic acid. This in- 
teresting compound solidifies at 44 degs. C., and 
fuses again at 52 degs. C. . Three hundred grammes 
of the pure acid were obtained from forty-eight 
grammes of the hydxaie of chloral. Dichloracetic 
acid, a liquid resembling acetic acid, is one of the 
best agents for burning off warts.and similar ex- 
crescences that we possess. Within a few years 





numerous compounds of acetic acid have been in- 
vented, for which some use ought to bo suggested ; 
amoug them is the trichloracetic acid described 
above. 

DETERMINATION OF SULPHUR AND PHOSPHORUS 
tn Ixon.—The presence of the least trace of phos- 
phorus and sulphur in iron will destroy it for many 
purposes, and a correct and easy way of detecting 
these substances is therefore of importance. K 
Meineke dissolves the finely pulverized iron in 
chloride of copper, separates the reduced copper by 
treatment with an excess of chloride of copper aud 
common salt, filters through a layer of asbestos, 
brings the insoluble portions adhering to the asbestos 
into a beaker glass, and oxidizes by strong nitric 
acid and chlorate of potash ; then he evaporates with 
hydrochloric acid and determines the sulphur by 
baryta, as sulphate, and the phosphorus by molybdic 
acid in the usual way. The novelty of this method 
is in the substitution of chloride of copper for the 
chloride of iron employed by other chemists, and its 
advantages are said to be in the greater facility with 
which the various liquids and solutions can be 
filtered. It also yields more accurate results than the 
former methods. 


EXxP#RIMENTsS WITH GuN Corron.—Some experi- 
ments for showing an improved quality of gun 
cotton, as made by Mr. Punshon, took place at 
Wormwood Serubbs recently. Mr. Punshon claims 
to be able to produce a gun cotton of any required 
explosive quality, soas to suitany purpose fow which 
it may be wanted, and atthe same time ensure per- 
fect uniformity of manufacture. ‘He also claims 
that by his treatment the diffieulty of stowage is got 
rid of, and that his gun cotton may be stored dry 
without any liability to decomposition and conse- 
quent spontaneous explosion. He accomplishes his 
objects by covering the particles of gun cotton with 
sugar, with chlorate and potash, or other salts, sc 
as to separate the particles of cotton, and by vary- 
ing the proportions and quantities of these mate- 
rials to suit the special explosive quality required. 
The experiments, however, were simply to test the 
quality of the cotton as prepared for rifle shooting 
as:compared with gunpowder. The cartridges con- 
tained 50 grains of cotton, and were tried against 
gunpowder cartridges containing 50 grains, 70 
grains, and 84 grains. The first trial was against a 
target composed of fourteen pine boards, of one inch, 
thick, clamped together, and at 25 yards’ distance 
In this euse the bullets in each instance passed 
through all the boards, and splashed against the 
iron target behind; but at longer distances, up-to 
200 yards, the gun cotton still penetrated, while the 
gunpowder cartridges, containing 70 grains, and ulti- 
mately 84 grains, had to be used to effect the same 
amount of penetration. At 500 yards the shooting 
from the shoulder with the gun-cotton cartridges 
was regular and good. 


MurcuRiaAL VAPour.—The effect of mecuria] 
vapour on iodide of silver is well known to those whe 
are acquainted with the experiments and photo- 
graphic process originated by Daguerre. M. Mergot 
has made some farther interesting researches into 
the bene pee of mercury. The following pro. 
cesses have arisen out of his experiments :—Trace 
upon a sheet of paper a drawing of any kind, with 
a solution of either nitrate of silver or chloride of 
gold ; the drawing or writing thus made will be in- 
visible. If the paper be placed over'a vessel:contain- 
ing mercury, suilicient vapour will ‘be generated, 
even at an ordinary temperature, to communicate to 
the previously invisible drawing a black-tint. One 
would scarcely have expected that ‘a brilliant and 
heavy metal like mercury would emit a vapour, yet 
of the fact here mentioned there cannot beany doubt 
whatever. It was the accidental presence ofa little 
mercury in a drawer, in which M. Daguerre had 
stored away one of his experimental photographic 
plates, that led to the discovery associated with his 
name; and M. Merget's recent applications of: this 
almost insensible vaporization bid fair to essutne 
great importance. One of these applications isa 
follows :—‘‘ Expose a sheet of paper or a piesoéf 
wood above mercury. Thevapour will insinuate-it- 
self within the pores of the paper or wood, and when 
a sheet of prepared paper is placed against the'sheet 
or the wood, the details of vegetable construction, 
however delicate they may be, will be seen ‘repro- 
duced upon the paper with scrupulous fidelity ;‘in 
fact the sensitiveness of the process is such that it 
will indicate the slightest traces of mercury, either 
in the bodies of animals or in the atmosphere. In 
all looking-glass manufactories, no matter how large 
and well ventilated they may be, it has been proved 
that from the floor to the ceiling the atmosphere is 
constantly saturated with mereurial. vapour. Work- 
men who only remained for four hours a day imsach 
a place ‘have their skins, beards, hair, and 
impregnated with mercury, so that, even outside of 
the workshop, they remain under the influenee of 
the deleterions emanations from this metal. ‘The 
hand of a workman in one of these factories, when 
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placed over a sheet of prepared paper, left a faith- 
ful image of it. In connection with this subject it 
is proper to observe that it has been known for some 
time that the vapour of sulphur is an antidote for 
that of mercury. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
SOAP. 

Mr. Wiuiiam JouNnson has invented and 
patented certain improvements in the manufacture 
of soap, the object of which is to produce an econo- 
micaland easily made soap, suitable for all ordinary 
washing eperations. 

In the manufacture he takes four hundred pounds 
of tallow and two hundred pounds of resin, and boils 
them with a solution of caustic lye or potash. 
When sufficiently boiled he allows the mixture to 
cool down to the temperature of about 85 degs. Fahr. 
Then he adds five gallons of spirits of turpentine, 
eight pounds carbonate of potash, and fifty pounds 
French chalk, or the same quantity of American talc. 
These substances are then thoroughly mixed or 
crutched in the boiled mixture. He next sifts into 
the mass ten pounds powdered sal ammoniac. The 
mass, still warm, is then well mixed or crutched, so 
that the various ingredients may be thoroughly dif- 
fused and mixed together. 

This crutching operation should be carefully per- 
formed, and care should be taken that no greater 
heat be used at this time than 85 degs. Fahr., as the 
turpentine is very susceptible to evaporation, and 
some of the other ingredients will degenerate if a 
higher heat be used, and injure the soap. 

The soap thus made is allowed to cool in suitable 
receptacles, and is then ready for use. 





Tr is announced, ap ptly on authority, that 
Sir William Jenner will be created a Civil Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and that Dr. Gull will be 
made a baronet, for their excellent services during 
‘the illness of the Prince of Wales. 

Tue yield of Irish flax during 1871 has fallen 
from thirty stones an acre in the previous year to a 
little under fourteen stones an acre, and the whole 
produce has decreased from 35,000 tons in 1870 to 
about 13,500 tons in 1871, a decrease of no less than 
22,000 tons, making the yields the smallest ever 
known in Ireland, 

Maxine Witts.—Lord Clyde wrote his will at 
his club on a sheet of note-paper, in half a dozen 
lines, and it was duly proved; and there is a story 
of an ostler who, being at his last gasp, crawled to 
the corn-chest, raised the lid, scrawled his parting 
injunctions on the wood with a piece of chalk, got 
a postboy and stableman to witness his signature, 
and so died. The box lid was taken off its hinges, 
and satisfactorily proved in Doctors’ Commons, 

How Mucu Arsenic WILL Kitua Firy.—Or- 
fila, the celebrated doctor, being examined as an 
* expert,’’ on a capital trial, was asked whether 
he could tell what quantity of arsenic was re- 
quisite to kill a fly. The doctor replied: ‘ Cer- 
tainly, M. le Président ; but I must know before- 
hand the age of the fly, its temperament, its condi- 
tion and habits of body, whether married or single, 
widow or maiden, widower or bachelor. When sa- 
tisfied on these points I can answer your question.” 

ImPorRTANT DiscoOvERY IN PHOTOGRAPHY.— 
Reproductions of designs such as portraits and 
landscapes have long existed on porcelain and 
enamel; we have numerous specimens of them on 
old crockery; but we believe it is the first time 
photographs have been bodily fixed on such sub- 

stances by means of violent heat, estimated at 
1,200 degrees Centigrade. This process is due to 
M. Geymet, who not only makes no secret of it, but 
invites all who take an interest in photography to 
visit his laboratory, at No. 8, Rue Neuves des Au- 
gustins, where he explains the different manipula- 
tions requisite for the success of the operation. 
Fire at SranpisH Hatu.—This old mansion, 
in which it is supposed the “Lancashire plot’ 
against William III. was hatched in 1694, has had 
@ narrow escape from destruction by fire. The Stan- 
dish family have not for many years resided at the 
hall, which is at present occupied by Mr. A. Eckers- 
ley, Mayor of Wigan, who has furnished the house. 
The fire broke out in the dining-room, and vigorous 
measures were taken to extinguish it. These were 
successful, but not before a valuable oil painting 
had been destroyed, another much damaged, and a 
third scorched. The floor had been burnt, the walls 
injured, the roof had suffered slightly, and the 
mantel-piece was destroyed. it is supposed the fire 
reached the room from a chimney through a crack, 
the existence of which was not previously known. 
Deatu or A Crimean Hero.—The Irish papers 
announce the death of Colonel Esmonde, which took 
place at Bruges on the 14th ult. The deceased 
gentleman joined the 18th Royal Irish Regiment 
during the Burmese War, and for the gallantry 
displayed there he received a decoration. He also 
served in the same regiment in the Crimea during 


the siege of Sebastopol, and was one of the first to 
enter the , his bravery on that occasion secur- 
ing for him the well-merited honour of the Victoria 
Cross. On leaving the army he was appointed De- 

uty-Inspector General of the Ro ih Consta- 

ulary, a post which he held until he met with an 
accident in the hunting-field, which obliged him to 
resign it, and ultimately caused his premature death. 
The | gg colonel was brother to Sir John Es- 
monde, Bart., M.P. for the county of Waterford, and 
nephew of the late Right Hon. Sir Thomas Es- 
monde, Bart. 

Wiup Boars 1n France.—A wild-boar hunt 
took place a few days back in a wood belonging to 
Baron Lucas, at Longueville (Seine-Inférieure). 
After an exciting hunt of two hours two of those 
fierce animals were killed. Within the last few 
weeks five others have been destroyed in the same 
locality. An extraordinary hunt has oes taken 
place at Bettoncourt (Haute-Marne). M. Ranleau, 
of the chateau of Donjeux, was with his dogs and 
several friends in a wood in environs, when the 

ack suddenly came upon a herd of a dozen wild 

ars. The pack pursued them to the village, 

where four of the fugitives took refuge in a barn, 
of which the doors were at once closed, and they 
were speedily killed with pitchforks. Three others 
met with a similar fate in a stable, and an eighth 
burst in the door of a cottage in which a weaver was 
at work, and then dashed through a window on the 
opposite side of the room, but was shot outside by 
afarmer. The four others escaped. 
Gun Corton Committees Report.—The gun- 
cotton committee have furnished a preliminary or 
progress report, the general character of which is so 
decidedly favourable that the Government will 
now have no hesitation about completing the 
gen-ortian factory at Waltham Abbey. The evi- 

ence which the committee have obtained goes 
to establish the perfect safety of the manufacturing 
operations of gun cotton— operations bein; 
conducted while the material is in a damp a 
therefore inexplosive condition. No can pos- 
sibly arise until the material is dried ; and the ope- 
ration of ing will be carried on elsewhere, and 
away from houses, &0. So also all stores of dry 
gun cotton will be established at a distance from 
populous neighbourhoods. Some important a eco 
ments will shortly take place in the neighbourhood 
of Hastings with gun cotton, to determine the fa- 
cility and safety with which it can be dried, and to 
test its explosive and other properties. One or two 
martello towers will be brought into requisition for 
the occasion. 
Rai.ways In Asia Mrnor.—The Turkish Minis- 
ter of Public Works publishes the following official 
note on the subject of this enterprize: ‘‘ The rail- 
way in course of construction between Scutari and 
Ismidt is one of the numerous public benefits which 
do honour to the initiative —_ of His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan. His Majesty, gratified with 
the progress made with this line, and acting upon 
the regenerating ideas with which he is ever ani- 
mated, has farther ordered the Minister of Public 
Works, through the Grand Vizier, to establish a 
network of railways throughout the whole of Asia 
Minor, by means of branches, communicating with 
the Scutari and Ismidt line. Tn conformity with the 
Sultan’s order, engineers have been sent to Ismidt to 
examine Mount Seugud, and to make all necessary 
surveys, with a view to the extension of the line to 
Eski-Sheir, as a first instalment of His Majesty's 
splendid scheme. As the works on the Scutari to 
Ismidt line are comparatively far advanced, con- 
sidering the time employed upon them, there is rea- 
son to believe that this section will be completed 
by next September, that the extension to Eski-Sheir 
will be in readiness during the following spring, 
and that both lines can then be joined. The im- 
portant subject of the branch line is now under ear- 
nest consideration at the Ministry of Public Works, 

Tue Stare Visit to St. Paux’s.—No date has 
yet been fixed for the State visit to St. Paul’s, but 
the 28th of Feb is the most likely day, and 
two o’clock about the time for the arrival of the 
Royal cortége. The Queen will be in full state, and 
will be attended by all the officers of the Court. 
The arrangements, following the precedent of the 
Thanksgiving in the time of George III., will be in 
the hands of the Lord Chamberlain, while the Chief 
Commissioner of Works wiil have the ordering of 
the fitting up of the Cathedral for about 20,000 
ticket-holders. Mr. John Goss will superintend the 
music, which is expected to be of a very imposing 
character, and will be supported by an unusually 
large body of chorus singers. He will compose the 
music for the Je Deum. It has been stated that the 
new organ will be ready for the occasion. The work 


of the interior will be entrusted to Messrs. Cubitt 
The flooring is to be raised one 
rt has been 
proceed by 
likely ; and 


and Messrs. Willis. 
foot throughout the Cathedral. The re 
circulated that the Royal cortége wo 

the Embankment, but this is scarcel: 


through Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill—the house. 
holders have formed committees to arrange for ap. 

ropriate and handsome decorations. The Prince of 
W. es will not, as be present at the Cathe. 
dral, for if possible he will have left England for the 
south of France by that time. The oe md omens 
the “ Victoria and Albert,” has been ordered to be 
in readiness, and, according to French authority, the 
* Louis XIV.” and “ L’Utile”’ have been ordered by 
the French Government to escort the yacht, an act 
of courtesy of. the most cordial character. The 
Prince is gaining health and strength rapidly, and 
has been out walking two or three times. 





THE GIPSY’S ORDEAL. 
a 
CHAPTER XI. 

For two or three weeks Carlos and Victor subsisted 
upon the fish which he caught and gathered, varied 
with the hard, dry, black bread he had rescued. But 
the latter was disappearing rapidly. In his wanier- 
ings in the interior he had met with some wild grapes, 
and around the southerly shore of the island he found 
a species of low shrub, growing in great profusion, 
which bore a large kind of beach-plums, that proved 
very palatable, and of these he ate heartily. He ga- 
thered a great many, which he dried in the hot sun, 
and they afterwards served to eke out his scanty 
meals. 

About fifty yards inland from the shore he dis- 
covered among the rocks a sort of natural cave, which 
he adopted for his restiug-place. 

Here he frequently sat, in the heat of day, or 
lounged—with the ever-present Victor beside him 
—musing upon his strange fortune, and mentally 
querying how long this phase in his young experieuce 
was to last! 

He was in his sixteenth year only. He had had 
a somewhat varied experience, and had become inured 
to “hard knocks ;” but he was now in a worse di- 
lemma than he had ever found himself. 

He lay ofteu, during the first three or four weeks 
of his existence on the island, thinking of the beauti- 
ful, dark-eyed woman who in his earlier days visited 
him, known to him only as the Donua Una ; of Fineja, 
his tutor, but never his friend; of Pietro, the gipsy 
chief, whom he never could comprehend at all; of 
Inez ; of the “ Lancet” now buried beneath the dark 
blue waves of the Mediterranean ; of her captain and 
crew, now all gone. 

Carlos had not yet attempted any extensive explo- 
ration of the island. He had not been upon the 
northerly side at all,and had seen the extreme easterly 
end of it only in the distance. He had been occupied 
in getting his fishing-gear in condition for use, as tish 
was his chief dependeuce, both for himself and Victor, 
who was @ very goud eater, and had been gathering 
fruit, so he had been kept very busy. 

He had several times taken a look from the high 
hills up and down and around him when the atmo- 
sphere was clear ; and he could plaiuly disceru, at the 
upper “extremity of the island, three or four miles 
away, that it was higher there in spots, and more 
rocky ; where, in places, lofty, ragged boulders rose, 
around which the sea tumbled heavily, and a con- 
stant line of rough breakers rolled around the easterly 
point at all times. 

In bad weather, or during the high winds which 
occasionally burst over the island, this particular lo- 
cality was a sceve of terrific commotion. 

Carlos had seen the great foamy waves dash up 
over the rugged shore, aud one day after breakfast he 
took Victor, cut a stout cedar staff, and concluded to 
explore this part of the island. 

As he approached this spot he found that the dis- 
tance was much greater thau he had supposed, and 
the lay of the land between the two extremes of the 
island was entirely different from what he had ima- 
gined it to be, for, as he went on, he observed very 
considerable spaces of rising ground, and passed 
through numerous small valleys and guiches. He 
saw patches of stunted woods, and passed long ranges 
of lesser rocks, while the whole space was covere 
with grass and low bushes that rendered the island 
quite picturesque and diversified. He judged it to 
be fully five miles from his starting-place to this 
upper island point, for he was two hours, he thought, 
in reaching it. 

As he neared the extreme end, which at last jutted 
out sharply into the sea, he saw that it was a long 


reef of forbidding angular black rocks, over which the’ 
waves constantly beat, and fiercely too, for round 


this point there seemed to set a very sharp current, 
tending thence south-westward. 

He kept on, however, and clambered up and down 
over the ledges, and finally stood where he could get 
a good view of the open sea beyond. 

it wasa grand sight. Far as the eye could reach, 
in every direction, there was one broad expanse of 
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only without a show of white-cap or sail anywhere 
except at his feet and round this one riotous rocky 
point of the island. 

But, as helooked, his gaze was suddenly riveted 
upon what he had thus far mistaken, in ‘the distance, 
for one of the ragged boulders of rock that thrust 
their bulky heads up from the sea—of which there were 
half a hundred, at the least, large and small—but he 
now made it out to be the aftemportion of the hull of 
a vessel. 

What was it? he thought, qnickly, as he pushed 
away towards this object, as it the “ Lancet.” 
that had been washed there by the storm and current 
after she foundered? It must be, he thought, as he 
burried along. 

The old hull he saw was certainly very like the 
brigantine, as he remembered her sides and stern; 
and he hastened out as well as he could over the 
jagged and seaweed-covered rocks until he reached 
to within a few yards of the great black wreck, when 
he found it was not the “ Lancet’s” remains at all, 
but a somewhat larger and heavier-built craft—less 
shapely than the brigantine, and much more ancient 
in model. 

Upon still closer inspection the boy found that there 
was but a portion of the vessel left, abaft the fore- 
chains apparently ; and, to all appearance, this wreck 
must have been lying there for a long time, probably 
for years, for the hull was fast locked and settled in 
between two pointed rocks, where it had evidently 
been thrown originally, and it had since gone consi- 
derably to decay or ruin from breakage. 

This wreck lay stern’ on towards the shore, and it 
was mostly out of the water, high up between the 
two boulders; and at any long distance, on account of 
its dark colour, shape, and the now almost complete 
covering of sea-weeds and barnacles, which adhered 
to its sides all ronnd at the water's edge, it appeared 
like one of the rocks themselves, until the deception 
was dispelled by a close approach to the spot where 
it had lain so long. 

The sea oftentimes washed over it, for traces of 
the salt spray could be seen along the shattered bul- 
warks aud high stern deck. No name could be dis- 
tinguished anywhere about her, and all was conjec- 
ture in the mind of Carlos as to what she had been. 
Clearly the wreck had been there for years. 

The boy was exceedingly anxious to examine this 
wreck, if possible; but the hull lay so high up, and 
the water was so deep and rough—where it lay lowest 
—that he could not get aboard conveniently. 

He had come a long distance from the cave, and 
had brought no lunch with him, or provisions for the 
morrow, or he would have remained there aud gone 
on board the next morning. Helingered about, not- 
withstanding, until the tide receded, as he had ob- 
served it did twice in every twenty-four hours at the 
other end of the island, so that at low ebb he could 
see more of the hull. She had been a very large 
vessel—a brig, or brigantine, of good size, and possi- 
bly a piratical craft. There might be valuables on 
board her! 

But of what avail could such valuables as he then 
thought of be to him upon that deserted shore? Still 
he would like to see what was in that hold aud cabin, 
and secret lockers—if he could get there. 

He passed all round the wreck, except directly in 
front, and saw what he needed to enable him to get 
on the deck, which he could not reach without a lad- 
der, The irons to which the dead-eyes were at- 
tached—upon the starboard side—and to which the 
shroud lanyards had been connected, were still in a 
good state of preservation, and projected out from 
the side like huge meat-hooks. Carlos thought he 
could knot the large rope he had in the boat at the 
cave, sling one end over these irons, then clamber 
up and over the side, And he proceeded at once to 
put this plan into execution. Turning back, he ar- 
rived at the cave before sunset, where he and Victor 
gota dry supper, and early next morning he made 
his knotted rope and sling, with which he proposed * 
to board the wreck. 

Taking a good supply of bread and cold fish, with 
his pockets filled with dried plums, Carlos started 
off with the dog Victor, who very cheerfully carried 
other provisions in a canvas bag Carlos had made and 
huug alout his great, stout neck, and made for “ Rocky 
Point,” as he named it. 

After some delay and several unsuccessful attempts 
with his sling he finally caught it upon one of the old 
chain-bolts, and he then drew up his knotted rope 
and secured it by a slip knot he had provinsiz pre- 
pared. . Then he quickly mounted and sat upon the 
weather-beaten taffrail, looking at the sloping deck 


before him, 


‘The sea spray had plainly passed up and over the 
stern, though it was high out of the water and per- 
fectly dry now. But during very high winds the 
waves probably broke over the whole wreck, so the 
boy juiged from the action of the water, then in a 





@till time, 


He stepped upon the deck. It was firm, though 
decaying, and in places it was sea-worm eaten. The 
inclination of the hull, from the shattered front—for- 
ward of the waist—to the stern-rail was considerable, 
so that the deck aft was high and dry. 

Carlos went upon the quarter-deck, looked down 
over the stern, and saw that the rudder had gone en- 
tirely. The side bulwarks were aiso stove and gone. 
One end of the rail was intact yet. The masts were 
all out of her, broken clean down, and the débris of 
the tarred, broken, heavy rigging had gone to decay 
utterly. 

He looked down through the dead-lights, which 
were still unbroken, into the cabin. All was densely 
dark there. He went all over the old ruined hull 
on deck, then he tried to get below. 

Victor remained among the rocks outside, whining 
and striving to get on board, but this was impossible. 

Carlos found the narrow hatches over the cabin 
companion-way locked, aud tle bolts had long since 
rusted fast; he could pot stir them. He went down 
again over the side, spoke to Victor pleasantly, got a 
stone, and again climbed the rope and went aboard. 
With this rock he battered away at the cabin hatch- 
bolts until he parted them. But he was obliged at 
last to smash in the door with the stone before he 
could get down below, 

The cabin steps were firm, and he reached the 
floor to ascertain that the cavie itseif was in a very 
good state of preservation. ti ixu ‘t smelt very musty, 
and the partitions, doors. ej -4rths, which were all 
of hard wood plank, were dia,.°¢ «nd much discoloured 
by age and mouldy rust, 

But it was so dark he could sec but little. He re- 
turned to the deck for fresh air, he did not fancy the 
atmosphere below. He had never in his life before 
experienced the sensations he felt there. 

He went up, stood over the rail, chirruped to Vic- 
tor, got the fresh air, then went down into the cabin 
once more, feeling better. 

Carlos could not determine what the trouble was 
with him, At first he experienced a slight nausea at 
the stomach, but he supposed it must be on account of 
the long-continued closeness in which the place had 
been kept, aud he presumed that ventilation would 
quickly bring things all right again. 

On going down @ second time, however, he realized 
a similar feeling of nausea, though he now could see 
around the dingy cabin more distinctly. 

As he turned back, near the foot of the companion- 
way, ina rack, he saw two axes. He quickly be- 
thought him of an expedient, and taking one of these 
he returned to the deck, where, after refreshing his 
lungs with the purer air outside, he proceeded to cut 
away the planks that formed the roof of the cabin. 

He very soon accomplished this work, and though 
the axe was rusty it hada good edge still ; and he 
soon had an opening two feet square from the deck 
into the cabin, which afforded ample light and air 
for his future purposes, 

But it was now getting dark. The day had gone 
before he was aware of it, He could do nothing more 
just now ; so he left farther explorations to the follow- 
ing morning. 

He-lay down upan the ground near by, after 
making a good supper, and with Victor as guard he 
slept soundly till daybreak, for he was fatigued 
with his labours and journey of the previous twelve 
hours, 

Next day he took an early meal, fed Victor, as was 
his custom, and, mounting the side of the hull by 
means of his knotted rope, he proceeded to explore 
the cabin of the old vessel. 


CHAPTER XII: 

Tue cabin of the wreck was a narrow one, with a 
limited space on either side for bunk-rooms. There 
were three of these, whose doors were ¢losed. 

A small oaken table, a stool or two, a box contain- 
ing a rusty quadrant, and a dozen stained cutlasses 
hanging at the rear wall were all that was in sight. 

The hole which Carlos had cut ia the deck over- 
head admitted ample light; and during the night 
since this operation had been performed the musty 
atmosphere had been perceptibly purified ; but still 
there were traces of the unearthly odour around which 
had so sensibly sickened the boy when he first burst 
the premises open. 

Ee took down two or three of the heavy weapons, 
which he removed to the deck; also one of the 
stools, 

The swords were of excellent material, but were 
rusted and discoloured. The table was fastened to 
the floor. He then opened and examined the bunk- 
rooms, one by one, 

In the first one, which had evidently been the cap- 
tain’s apartment, he found some mouldy and decayed 
bedding, a few articles of old clothing, in similar condi- 
tio., a good spy-glass, and another triangular box, 
containing a quadrant, in a good state of preserva- 
tion. 





A small box-compass hung at the side of the low 
berth also which was uninjured. These were all re- 
moved to the deck, and whatever was of any use was 
secured by Carlos for the future. He took up the 
other axe also, which was a good one, asmall iran 
kettle, and a saw. 

The next room he opened was plainly the first offi- 
cer’s, for in addition to some more decayed clothing, a 
hammer, and file, he found there a sort of log-book, 
much soiled, and very mouldy, from the last pages 
of which he gathered indistinctly the following brief 
records: 

“In lat. 29 deg., long. 101 deg. W.; took gale; 
north, wore up, heavy weath.; five days—lost mast 
—sails—and by the board, at 2 a.m. Capta—ill, 
one passenger ; Tortosa to Constan—ple. Cut away 
wreck; scudded thirteen hours; sprung leak—all 
hands pump two days. Sinking. Ordered boats— 
ready. Increased gale. Brig goin—down.” 

This was written in Spanish, blotted and blurred, 
and evidently left in haste, unfinished, at the last 
moment when the vessel was sinking and the crew 
were fleeing to the boats, 

There were no namesof officers, the “ passenger” 
alluded to, or of the vessel. Even this record was 
picked out by Carlos word by word, after study—for 
the handwriting was wretched, and the confusion 
must have been fearful when it was penned. 

This then was the beginniug of the end of this 
craft. The boy saw that she must have encountered 
a terrible storm, like that which the “ Lancet” had 
recently passed through before she foundered ; and 
this vessel had been dismasted in a similar gale, in 
somewhere near the same latitude, where the brigan- 
tine had sprung a leak. 

Subsequently she had been deserted by the officers 
and crew, and had afterwards been cast ashore upon 
this rocky point, minus her rudder, stern foremost, 
—where she had lain three or four years, at the loast 
—and her forward portion had either been broken up 
upon these rocks, and scattered, or it had been- 
dashed in when she first struck, and the stern had 
been thrown round and washed upon the ledge, where 
the bulk of the hull now lay, wedged in between the 
two boulders. 

They had been beaten about for six or seven days, 
according to the record, with the captain ill or pas- 
senger, he couldn’t understand which ; and, after this, 
the vessel might have been as many days more afloat 
before she struck the reef and went to pieces, 

This was all he could learn thus far. He was des- 
tined to be farther enlightened shortly in a way and 
to an extent that he little anticipated, as he tossed’ 
this logbook up the companion-way, among the 
other things he had determined to remove, and 
turned to the third door, to take a look into the last 
bunk-room he examined on board that craft. 

The door of this room was fastened evidently on 
the inside. It was quite at the rear of the cabin 
facing the foot of the companion-way, and isolated 
from the other two little apartments. 

The boy could not get it open, and he was obliged 
to cut through it. 

He thought it a little strange that this door should: 
be thus secured; but the thought, also, suddenly oc- 
curred to him that it might contain the private 
lockers of the captain, in which he kept his money 
aud valuables! ‘'his was not au uncommon practice, 
as he knew. He hoped it would prove so. Per- 
haps, after all, the “fortune” he sought was before 
him alréady—locked up in that secret room. The 
captain's private chest-room, probably. He quickly 
took an axe, to satiefy himself if it were filled with 
gold aud silver—though he hado’t yet concluded of 
what mortal use it could be to him if he found it, in 
that place—or how he would ever get away with it, or 
with himself even! 

The opening he had already made in the deck 
overhead was just above and forward of this mys- 
teriously fastened door ; and the light came clearly 
down directly upon this door, and would go into the 
bunk-room when the door was cut away, 

The doors opened outward from the bunks into 
the cabin. Carlos cut off the two hinges quickly, 
then, with two stout blows, the fastening gave way, 
and the door fell outward, flat on the cabin floor, 
at the boy’s feet, who looked into that supposed trea- 
sury of the captain, beneath the flood of light which 
poured straight down from the opening in the deck, 
upon a sceve which sent him staggering backwards 
against the side of the cabin, while his hair fairly 
stuck out on his head with the sudden fright tuis 
ghastly object caused him for an instant! i 

Bat, though the boy was shocked, he was tou stout 
of heart and limb to entertain alarm for bat a brief 
period ; and, especially, since it was only the form of 
a dead man he saw there! 

He stared at it for a moment only, then went out 
upon the deck. 

Now he understood what the offensive odour 
meant which had accosted his senses when he first 
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burst the cabin open. But he quickly recovered his 
temporarily disturbed thoughts, and reflected that 
there was but one man there, and that a dead one; 
he was not afraid to encounter any one live man, 
certainly; and, since he did not kill this one, he 
wouldn’t fear him. 

Still a corpse isn’t a pleasant thing to encounter 
under such circumstances; and even brave, plucky, 
stalwart Carlos preferred living company at that mo- 
ment; and he concluded to leave the old wreck for 
a time and sport with Victor on shore, and recover 
his equanimity, for he confesséd to himself that he 
was frightened then as he never was before, 

He went to the rail and looked for Victor, whom 
he had left on the-rocks below awaiting him, but the 
dog wasu’t there. He called him, looked about after 
him, up and down, whistled, shonted, but no Victor 
was within sight or sound of the boy’s voice—-that 
was certain. 

This. was very singular. What had become of 
him? Carlos.dropped down by the rope to the ledge, 
ran back to the shore, looked seaward, called again 
and again, but no Victor showed himself. 

The boy was frightened now, and seriously. This 
was. 2 calamity, indeed! He wouldn't voluntarily 
have parted with Victor—the brave beast—the gift 
and: life-time companion of Inez—lhis trusty friend, 





and the shaver of his recent dangers and troubles— 
for all. the gold that might have been on board tliat | 
old hulk. 

He went to the reef where the rough sea was roll- 
ing and heaving, and rioting with the current and 
in the deep eddies around the forsvard. part of tie 
wreck, near which he had last seen Vietor looking 
anxiously up at him on board, evidently desirous to 
be there with him, and he thought could the dog 
have been so silly as to attempt to jump up there ? 
and had he fallen into that surf below, aud boen 
whirled away in this sweeping current and drowned ? 

No. He couldu’t be dfuwned easily. He had gone 
through the late storm, chained ‘to his kennol, for 
miles, and he wouldn’t drown. He must be about 
somewhere, of course. Carlos didn’t want to think 
for a,moment that he had lost Victor. That would 
have been a fearful calamity! He went up on the 
shore. It was pastnoon. He whistled—called him 
“ Vieter, boy! Victor—ho, Victor!” 

But.he didn’t come. 

Carlos washungry. He had actually forgotten for 
the time all about the-dead man, ur ghost, or what- 
ever it was he had seen in the bunk on board the 
wreck, Ie wanted to see the living face of the fa- 
vourite brute Le so loved, who was, indeed, his only 
companion vow in that: solitude. 

The boy sat down,in moody silence to partake of 
his first meal alone since he had been on the island. 
And a lonely undertaking it was, to be sure, in the 
absence of the sole sharer of his perils—his good 
friond Victor. 

But he was hungry and had a good appetite. Be- 
fore going on board the wreck he had disengaged 
from arcund Victor’s.neck the rough canvas bag he 
had made for the purpose, and the dog was thus free 
from any encumbrance. 

“If be had tumbled overboard he would swim 
ashore,” thought Oarlos, at last. ‘* Hecau't be drowned 
easily,” he insisted. “There he is!’ shouted the 
boy, springing up the next moment and dropping his 
dinner upon the ground. “ That's he, certain!” 

He listened, for he heard Victor's voice, immediately 
in the distance. ; 

The sound did not come from the water either, it 
was not his clear, ringing bark, but it was away in- 
land, aud from towards the shore opposite to that 
where Carlos had hitherto been lodging or perambu- 
lating. He bad never been over on that side of the 
island yet, but ho knew the sound. 

Seizing his stout staff, he left his food on the ground 
and hurried away over the little hills that intervened 
between him and the noise of the dog’s voice, which 
was a kind of muffled cry, as if he were in trouble, 
and very soon came up with him. He whistled and 
called. ashe ran to encourage tire poor brute if he were 
in peril, precisely as if he had been human and could 
understand every word he said, as Victor could ordi- 
narily, for he possessed more intelligence in his way 
than.a great many human beings whom Carlos knew. 

“ Hi, Victor! brave fellow! hold onto him! Hi, 
boy!” shouted Carlos, hastening forward to the res- 
ene,, and: bound to sell his. own life. before Victor 


skipping. wildly: about, running into and ont of the 
immediately surrounding low brushwood, and evi- 
dently either enjoying the apparent fun going on or 
very much frightened:-at:the encounter between Vic- 
tor and the larger animal. 

Cavlos: was quickly: upon the spot, and found to his, 
joy and surprise that Victor was not only not harmed 
or in jeopardy but that he was doing a very good 
turn on shore for his master while the boy had’ been 
so busily engaged on board the old hull. 

The dog had discovered or scented this animal, 
chased it down, and seized it by the long hair and 
skin of its:throat, and held on until Carlos had come 
up, barking faintly the while, as well as he could with 
his mouth filled with the flowing hair, 

It proved to be a fine large she-goat, of the chamois 
species, common in Southern Europe, and’ the two 
small ones were her kids, about four weeks old. 

Carlos. chanced:to have in his pocket some strands 
of the marline he had taken with him to the wreck 
to arrange his sling with, but he had not used them; 
and it required but @ moment of thought or time for 
him to seize the hind legs of the mother and. bind 
them, and with another strand to secure her fore 
legs together aud throw her upon the ground easily, 
when Vietor as quickly released his hold:upon the 
frightened bat unharmed victim. 

“Good fellow! good dog!” exclaimed the boy, 
kindly, and pattine vis head affectionately, while 
tears of joy actual’y vo ast from his‘eyes.upon realiz- 
iug that his valued +), ¥ wag safe, andl had only been 
foraging a little up.) 1. oWo account. 

But what a prize «- nad now’ sécurod, to be sure! 
Better than a score ot dead’ men’ sneh as Carlos had 
just discovered in the vessel's cabin, after so much 
toil and anxiety—at least, so thouglit' his master. 

Now they could both have some tice fresli-roasted 
meat for dinner, He could catel the kids.easily enough, 
and he would slaughter them, and skin them, one at 
a time, and they would furnish lin and Victor with 
excellent dinners for two weeks. 

Then he could secure'the. mother, and have-goat’s 
milk with his water everyday, and he could kill her 
when necessary, aud Lave morefresh meat, and all 
this would: be very nice, 

No—on reflection, he wouldn't do this atall. At 
léast not yet. He would get the mother down tothe 
shore, and tether her-safely. 

He had plenty of small, strong rope, and-he would 
tie her up in. some place near where he would’ re- 
main, for the present; until he got through with his 
search of the vessel—for he hadn't’ yet given that 
expedition over by any means, although he had 
been scared: not @ littl—and he could’ not go‘back 
and forth from the cave every day; the distauce was 
too great, and the road far too rough. 

So he determined finally and wisely to take the 
great she-goat or chamois to the open space near the 
end of the island, and fasten her well at the edge of 
the low woods that were there, and the kids would 
soon find her to suckle her, he thought. 

At the proper time he would catch the young ones, 
and, meantime, his little family would grow up round 
him, and he thought he might domesticate them all, 
which would be very pleasant, especially if. it were 
his fate. to remain long—or possibly permanently— 
upon the island, which he now: declared wasu’t so 
very desolate after all. 

But how to get the mother over to the shore was 
now the question. Fortunately he found that Victor 
had not hurt heratall. The flesh was broken a little 
under her throat, but, her breast hair was so long and 
so thick that the dog had got his mouth filled with 
that principally, and he’had-been brought up in the 
mountains where he was born, and was kept for the 
first two years of his life—so Inez had informed Carlos 
—and had seen huudreds of these or similar animals 
at home, and probably lad been educated ‘not to harm 
them. 

The sun:was deolining. Carlos and Victor both 
had gone thus far without dinner. 

The boy examined his prize, found her safely se- 
cured, and left her lying easily on her side—while, 
calling the dog, he returned to get his dinner and the 
stout rope-he left near the vessel. : 

Having eaten his cold fish and bread, he fed Victor 
heartily, and, taking the rope, he returned to the spot 
where he left the she-goat. 

His.prize was gone. ; 

He could: find nothing of mother or kids, 


and'the two kids, and tho “happy family” ho aq 
intended to bring up so cosily round him. 

For.one moment the idea came into his head, ang 
he gave utterance to it: 

“T might have cut the beast’s throat and had som 
mutton at any rate, Victor did his part, and was en- 
titled to a good shin bone or two to crunch.” 

But Carlos had a kind disposition naturally, and hoe 
concluded the sentence : 

“And if I had done this foolish thing the two 
poor little kids must have perished. No. Let ’m 
run. There’s room enough on this island for then 
and us, Victor, yet.” 

Calling the dog, he trudged away towards the 
cave, whistling cheerily as he marched, and reached 
his humble lodging-place, tired out, before the dark- 
ness became so great that he could not have easily 
found'it had he been longer delayed. 

Victor lay down as usual at the mouth of' the cave, 
and the weary boy, soon forgot the liviug aud the 
dead. He slept soundly till daylight. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Up at dawn, refreshed and recovered from his yes- 
terday’s excitement, Oarlos got his breakfast, loaded 
himself and Victor again, as usual, with two days’ 
bread and dry plums, and’ the balance of his last 
cooked fish, and' away they started once more for 
“ Rocky Point,” where the old wreck lay. 

The lad took a dish of water with his dry, hard 
bread, then secured the’ balance of the small rope-coil 
from the boat which he had’ not yet used. There 
were ten fathoms of' if at the least, and it was small, 
but strong and good. 

They reached the point’ just after sunrise, whero 
Carlos relieved Victor of his burden. He stowed 
the food away ina shady ledge of the rocks, and, tak- 
ing his rope, started forth to look for the she-goat 
and kids. He felt satisfied that she could not have 
got far away if sliehad not succeedéd-in breaking the 
strings from her forelegs, and as he liad found ouly 
one of'the ropes the night before he fancied that he 
and’ Victor together might soon overtake her. 

They went to the place where she lad first been 
captured; and’ upon a knoll, fifty rods distant, the 
boy suddenly saw one of the kids—or one very like 
it. He whistled the dog; they went forward into 
the’bush, and soon heard. a crasliing, and. jumping, 
and struggling there, which Carlos quickly discovered 
the ‘cause of. 

It was the she-goat, as ha’ conjectured. Her fore- 
legs were still tiad togettior, and she was striving to 
get off with all her might, but couldn’t make very 
rapid headway. 

The kids sprang into the bushes and disappoared. 
Carlos called Victor to keep him from molesting the 
young ones, and the'boy very quickly, got hold of the 
mother in lis stout arms, where he held her firmly, 
for he was a good deal ‘the stronger of the two. 

Finally he secured her, though she’ struggled and 
jumped like a trout at the end of a fishibg-line. Tho 
boy held on, pulled her forward, spite of her oppo- 
sition, put Victor behind, her, and she qnickly came 
to understand what’ was wanted of her, for before 
they yot down to the shore she was being led by the 
end of the rope quite peaceably. 

Carlos chose a shady place close to the edge of the 
woods, where he tied hig end of the.long rope and 
left the animal to herself within reach of a nice green 
spot of herbage and grass, upon which she soon lay 
down when she foand that she couldn't get away. 

Within an hour afterward, while Carlos was again 
on board the wreck, and Victor was lying near 
by waiting for his master’s return, the boy heard the 
bleating of the two kids, and the answer of tho 
mother, when the at first frightened little ones came 
down to the old one’s side, and remained by her until 
Carlos and the dog approached them in the afternoon. 

The she-goat had evidently been brought to that 
islaud on ship-board: The animal, he believed it not 


Punlikely, had come there upon the very brig that was 


wrecked on the Point—probably while young—and, 
when the vessel came ashore, she had been washed 
off, and was the mother of the. older. goats on the 
island, of which several were subsequently seen there 
by. Carlos. 

It was, and still is, a common thing for vessels to 
carry one or two of these goats on board in the 
Mediterranean for their milk—especially on passenger 
vessels. 
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should lose his at the hands or fangs. of his antago- One of the marline ropes was sundered, and he| It was several days before Carlos could got near 8 
nist, whether it were man or beast, found it/upon the ground, near where he lad left his | the uld goat, aud'she was desperately afraid of Victor. .; tl 

Victor soon.hove in sight in one of the hollows, | prize, but.the animal had‘ gone with the other. But the lad finally got her down safely to the neigh- - sp 
where the boy found.the dog hanging to the. neck. of It was:too late in the'day’to hunt for goats. The | bouriood of the cave, where the food was not s0 8 
am animal about two-thirds his own size, which wag | sun was fast going down, and he had four miles good pleutiful, but quite sufficient, and the little ones fol- 8 
tugging and struggling to get free from. his. grip, | to trayelto reach the cave—where he desired to | lowed her and. remained by her until they were sub- 8 


while the dog did not seem.inclined to harm it, for he 
was, barking and shouting, evidently only to.summon 
his master to his aid. 


get a sound/night’s rest, which he needed, and also 


sequently all domesticated, as we shall hereafter see. 
to procure: food: for another day or two, aud some 


When Carlos had secured the goat near the Point, 





Close by the dog and his prize there were two more 


other trifles which: he required. 
He was disappointed, for he had indulged in great 





diminutive specimens of the same species of animal, 


expectations regarding that she-goat and her milk 


the day he captured her, he went up the side of the 
old hull again, aud once moré descended into the 








cabin to finish his researches there, and to find out 
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if possible something farther about the loss of the 


ese ho the dead man was. 
arr eg a very good boy at heart, though he 
had passed through a very rough life ; he had never 
done any act in his life that could cause him to fear 
the living, so he philosophically concluded that he 
had no reason to fear the dead. : 

It was a very unpleasant thing to him to look upon 
a corpse, and especially there in that isolated place ; 
but he no longer felt any compunctions about it, for 
he was truly a brave boy, and was seeking for infor- 
mao Me aon about his farther search in a business- 
like way—resolved to satisfy himself if he could who 
the dead mamas, and to learn how the vessel came 
to be in that stove up upon that ledge. 

He, less, aurea the disagreeable 
scene with reverential caution, for the dead are en- 
titled to and always command respect.@mong all 

ivilized beings: von 
“But he seon found that the rer 
morely ait 


“cts a Sipe a SE ; 


ra ipion pepesed. Migr Dat 
Pree oe oA hinted at in the:brief ac- 


he ‘found in 


Si, Was the egrrect 
; hy a 
ye Wonian? Whio was 


white as ivory. BE exe 

Carlos searched about for.some clue-to'ttiis:strange 
discovery. 

At length his eye fell upon the bony hand of the 
corpse, upon the finger of which sparkled two mag- 
aificent diamond rings +the'stones of whiehvgleamed 
like huge détw drops: in:thé!light which came down 
through the opening of the deck just over his 
fiead. 

He quickly removed: them,\and: found they con- 
tained noinitials or marks that gave him ‘any infor- 
mation, except upon one, on theiiside of which was 
out the word ‘+ Montrail.” He put tiem in his poc- 
ket, for surely, thought he, they are of no fartheruse 
here, 

Then he examined farther, and discovered a small, 
square pearl«cased set of tablets, which lay beneath 
the other skeleton hand, which: he took and opened. 
It contained: several leavesof parclment—and these 
leaves were filled with writing, in a lady’s hand, 
also in good Spanish—his native language—which 
he instantly: read, to his amazement, as follows: 

“T am dying with fever and through long expo- 
sure. Ll was bound in this doomed vessel from 
Tortosa, on'the coast of Spain; my native land, to 
Smyrna and Constantinople—in search of my lost 
ohild. I was informed—as I now believe maliciously 
and wrougfally—by ‘a base man wlio imposed upon 
me, for hisown gain, that my lost one had gone: to 
the East, and that I should meet him there with the 
child, if | proceeded. ‘thither. 

“ My wicked informant bad been forsome years our 
tutor, under:tiberal’ pay—but, ‘for his own reasons 
—never explained to' me—he stole my child, and 
secreted it from me. This man-was formerly a priest, 
and resided near Toledo—where the infant was kept, 
and instructed by him, for several years, before he 
turned traitor, and robbed me-of my baby—-whom I 
uow sought in the Kast at bis infamous suggestion. 
‘This priest married me’seeretly to this child's father, 
and, possessing the'seeret of my having clandestinely 
married one far beneath me iw ‘sovia! ‘rank—he 
availed himself: of his- power over me''to defraud, 
persecute, and impose’ upom me:  Héavén forgive 
him, as [ do,in this my dying hour! 

“The vessel is fast going to pieces. Oh, Heaven! 
I shall never see the face of my child again, whom I 
80 dearly love! I have been dll four long weeks from 
this dreadfal fever. Iam helpless’ and can’ birély 
Scrawl these lines; I'cannet leave my berth, The 
Storm has ceased, but‘there is’ vo soul Jeft: on boartl 
Four days have passe! since I' heard « 


unable to get up. Tam starving—dying with'thirst. 
My money and jewelsare*ben¢ath niy pillow for my 
child if living. 

“The crew have abandoned thie sinking vessel. I 
am lost! Lhave'shrieked for aid madly, with all my 


) had married this womatyto 


oused to come and see him a 
‘| cated 
jiname. Was her tame Montrail’? 
Now who weré 





wasted strength, for hours past. Thus [ know I am 
alone. I was too feeble to be taken with them amid 
the awful storm, and they have gone with the boats 
and left me to die. Heaven have mercy upon me, and 
protect my darling, wherever it may be—the child 
who never knew its parents! ‘ 

“I have written this in the past three days, at 

I must finish, for my senses are failing me. 
The vessel may be found, or the wreck of her, here- 
after. This will inform whoever may find it, if it 
ever be found, that Iam the only daughter of Don 
Sebastian Perillo, that I married the gipsy, Pietro 
Ilphonso, without my father’s knowledge or suspi- 
cion, that I was the mother of the child I was seek- 
ing when thus overtaken by fate, that the name of 
the wretch who stole my son is an Italian, one Claude 
Napoli, whu falsely called bimself Padre Fineja. Can 
—no more. I faint—sink—forgive Una.” 

This was all. The tablets were closed, and the 
writer evidently expired soon after this last irregu- 
larly written page was finished, probably before the 
vessel struck the reef. 

The account was rather ambiguous and mixed, but 
the reading of this terrible record opened up an en- 
tirely new train of thought in the boy’s mind. 

He had never had an intimation who he was, 
whence he came, or whom he belonged to. He knew 
Fineja of course, and remembered him as-his tutor, 
whom he always despised though he had been so long 
under his ¢ 

He knew one Napoli ;/thats;he had seen him onee,. 
he remembered ; but Was'the pirate Napoli. Of 
course this couldn’t led“ Fineja ” who 
ro, because he perso- 
nally knew Fineja, ‘amd he certainly was not the 
pirate whose'ear he hati'ont off on board the ‘ Lancet” 
in <r well-remem beredisea-fight ; but-the name*was 
similar, “ 

He did not remember the nariie of Piet onso 
at all, or that of the Den) Sebastian Perillty did 
recollect a gipsy faintly and a beautiful weétidu Wie’ 
whom they 
by no other 


these people? Who was the 
woman Wito signed Herself to this declaration 
“Una”? Who was this self-named “ Fineja”? And 
who was he—himself ? ‘Not this’ child that this dead 
woman was seaching for—eh? He wasn't the son of 
this unlucky secret marriage, was he? Pietro H- 
phonso, the gipsy, was not his father? Was he now 
gazing on the skeleton of his own mother? 

It wasall horrible-to-him. He coulda’t comprehend 
it, .He did not realize it, He was too young to feel 
the real force of all this mystery—wickedness, sor- 
row, distress, and death combined—but he left the 
cabin, taking with him the tablets and the two dia- 
mond rings—dropped down the rope, and, calling 
Victor, went up beneath the shadow of the trees to 
study out all this marvellous intelligence at his 
leisure, with a view to some satisfactory solution of 
it, if, possible, 

What strange dispensation of fate or fortune was 
it that brought him to'this deserted, lone island in 
the séa tomeet with this curious and’ startling chain 
of suggestions? Who or what was this Montrail? 

There were some poiuts in this dying declaration 
that he faintly recognized as possibly being connected 
with his own history. But he could,think of no one 
circumstance that puinted directly to the suspicions 
that had been started in his mind upon first reading 
the manuseript of the tablet. 

The more he examined the writing the more he 
was perplexed. 

The Lady Una did not mention the child's name or 
sex,anyWwhere, that he could find, and this omission 
puzzled him. Was ita boy ora girl that was miss- 
ing? Hevould not answer this last question be- 
cause the writing did not mention the child's name, 

‘This: was' unfortunate. The other circumstances 
too were inexplicable. 

How could Fineja be the priest who married the 
woman to the gipsy as she describes ? How was this 
same so-called Fineja the Italian Napoli? Still the 
boy read it)again and again. He was deeply inte- 
rested in it all, and he tivally made anotlier visit to 
the old cabin tosearch: for farther evidences in sup- 
port of his:suspicions. a 

Yet he was at a lossto decide in his perplexed mind 
hew the facts related to: him: directly. ‘There cer- 
tainly were some points in striking resemblance to 
what he inditectly knew of his own carly history 
and: what was set down in-those tablets; but tlie ab- 
sence of any mention of the missing child’sname or 
even sex puzzled him most. 4 

This might have been accidental, but it was cer- 
tainly a queer omission, to say the least of it. 

He sought “ beneath the pillow,” as indicated, for 
the money and jewels, and found a heavy belt, which 
had evidently: been, at some tite, worn upon the per- 
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son, probably of the dead lady, 


He took it out, openedit, and was astounded more 
than ever upon viewing its startling contents, 


CHAPTER XIV. 

We must now ask the reader to return with us 
briefly to Spain, while we leave the boy to examine, 
at his leisure, the contents of the old wreck, 
and while some explanations and connecting inci- 
dents are offered, bearing upon the careers of the 
characters first introduced in this history, namely, 
the gipsy, Fineja, Una, and Don Sebastian Perillo, 
the lady’s wealthy and haughty old father. 

It willbe remembered that some four years prior 
to the time when Carlos was cast away, and when he 
was near twelve years old, that he became disgusted 
with his tutor Fineja, and ran away. 

Fineja could not find thé boy, and gave him up for 
the time being. But, with the intention of extorting 
more money from Una, for he did not dare to apply 
to Pietro the gipey who had thrown him into the 
great-castle well'and thought him dead, of course, he 
again wrote tothe injured lady, anonymously, and in- 
formed her that “the boy Carlos” had been sent to 
Constantinople to study Eastern manners and history 
—and that if she would take passage thither she could 
find him. end confer with or look after him person- 
aily away from the interference of the gipsy father, 
‘Pietro, who would ruin him if he remained in Spain. 
Por this:reason ‘the child had been sent off. He had 
but little money, and would soon need funds, and she 
could find him and then and there provide for his 
future, for he:was' growing up to be a fine, promising 


lad. 

Now this Fineja very well knew that Una’s whole 

le was wrapped up in this secretly born boy, and 

she'diso’ Knew that her father was proud of his 
‘rine, tat the old Don would have murdered the girl 
‘Had he been madeaware of the fact of her union—legal 
or illegalwith a strolling gipsy. He contrived to 
keep before tlie mother’s eyes the fact that her death, 
tor her being cast off, even by the Don, for her in- 
discretion, would be the boy’s certain destruction. 
Thus this so-called ‘“Pineja” secretly kept the 
young mother constantly on tenter-hooks regarding 
ber child’s safety. 

When she learned that Carlos had gone to the East 
instead of sending more money to her anonyinous cor- 
respondent, who she believed was Fineja, she imme- 
diately made-up her mind to leave for Constantinople, 
with funds and }-wels, of which she had an abandanee, 
and look after her boy, herself,in a country where 
she could do'so unknown and unmolested by any ore. 

She had no ties to keep her at home; she came 
and went as she pleased; and slie could return in 
six months, or ® year—or never, as circumstances 
might determine ; but the boyshe would fiad. Thus, 
as it will be recollected, she suddenly departed from 
her father’s house, no one knew whither, taking her 
splendid jewels, and with an ample supply of ready 
gold, she sailed from Tortosa secretly for Smyrua 
and Constantinople, in search of her son. 

The Donna Una had long since learned from Pietro 
the gipsy that Fineja’s real: name was Napoli, aud 
that he was an Italian. She always thought him o 
genuine priest, however, and believed that hor secret 
marriage by that villain to the gipsy—disguised— 
was legal, though informal. She knew, too, that the 
Italian was an able man, and as he possessed her se- 
cret, and Pietro lad 'selected him for the child’s tator, 
she was content, forthe time being, and paid the bills 
out of the allowances her rich father lavished on her. 

When the boy came to be nine or tea years old 
she held back, for Fineja had suddenly disappeared, 
and the new unknown—though still suspected—cor- 
respondent came upon the scene. 

At the meeting in the old castle she did not know 
Fineja, who then brought the boy there by appoiat- 
ment—he was so disguised again; but slie had be- 
come disgusted with the tampering and impositions 
she had so long been subjected to, and the purse of 
gold she then bestowed upon the stranger was the 
last she paid him. 

When Una fled down the path by the castle with 
the boy on that occasion she designed to get away 
with him, and! to provide for him, somehow, in the 
future. Butthe stranger suddenly appeared again near 
the river. She saw both him and Carlos plunge into 
and cross the Ebro; and, from that hour, she never 
again set eyes on the false priest” or her darling boy! 

Fineja kept out of Pietro’s reach, too, from thot 
moment, a8 we have seen, for he had twice narrowly 
escaped death at the hands of the powerful and irate 
gipsy. And as Pietro did not subsequently see the 
treacherous scouudrel—who escaped into the woods, 
just ahead of the boy, whom he did see, fleeing away 
from him on liorseb’uck—he supposed that he'had for 
ever disposed of the brute heso hated when he hurled 
him into the castle well. 

So Pietro never afterwards gave himself any con» 
cern about the “dead Fineja:” But of this act! of! 





Pietro Unanever knew anything: She fled witli the 
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boy at Pietro’s dictation, and never heard what was 
the result of the sudden meeting between the gipsy 
and the stranger there. 

But Fineja kept the boy near him until Carlos was 
almost twelve years old, taught him the manly arts, 
worked him, exercised him, and hardened him, until 
one day the youngster ran away from him, and he 
did not ses the lad again until he suddenly found 
himselt confronting his former stout and skilf«l pupil 
in the hand-to-hand fight on board the “ Lancet,” 
where he knew, at sight of that adversary—who did 
not know him—that he had found his master with 
the sword, expert though he was himself. 

And this is how Fineja got into that spot. He 
kept careful watch upon the movements of his victim 
—Una. After advising her anonymously, by letter, 
that the boy Carlos had gone East, he supposed, from 
her affection for her child, that she would readily fall 
into the trap set for her, and would be very likely to 
consent to go to Constantinople, or to the world’s 
end, indeed, to find and be with her child, But he 
also guessed that she would desire company, and he 
intended—when he should hear from her—to offer 
her his services, thus calculating to get near her, then 
carry out his plans to possess her, as he desired to do. 

It was his intention to attend her, expose the fraud 
that Pietro had imposed on her, inform her that her 
marriage was a farce, that he himself was no priest, 
but that he loved her ; and, under all these circum- 
siances, he thought he could easily induce her to be- 
come his companion, and together they would seek 
the boy. 

Such was Padre Fineja’s plot. But he had 
“reckoned without his host.” 

The watcliful knave learned that the Donna Una 
had taken passage on a brig bound to Smyrna and 
Constantivople, and he heard no word from her in 
reply to his late suggestions. The story he had told 
her by letter was ail false. Carlos was then in‘the 
north of Spain, and had no thought at that time of 
going toseaatall, But Fineja didn’t know where he 
was, or what he wasdoiug. He only knew that the 
boy had got to be too much for him, and had ran away. 
He pretended to Una that her son had already left 
for the East ; and she believed this tale, because it was 
not unlikely, since he could not be found after careful 
and thorough search. 

And, learning of the secret purpose of Una, Padre 
Fineja at once determined upon his course, 

Thoroughly disguising himself again (as he could 
well do), he shipped, under a false name, as a com- 
mon sailor, on board the very vessel she had taken 
passage in, unbeknown, as she supposed, to any one 
—and when the lady passenger took possession of 





[A DISCOVERY.] 


her little room in the cabin of the brig “Malero,” 
which sailed from Tortosa for Constantinople, one 
evening, the base, false priest found himself one of 
the hands, snug in that vessel’s forecastle. 

And thus they left Spain together, though she 
never knew he was on board, and never recognized 
or suspected him there. 

Yet he thought he would be able to carry out his 
plans if he could continue to keep his victim within 
sight. 

Fineja, or Napoli, was a good sailor too, for he had 
passed several years on the sea before he came to 
Spain and was picked up by Pietro, who knew of the 
scamp’s misdeeds soon after his reaching that coun- 
try from Italy. b 

Carlos knew nothing of the former character of his 
late tutor, and after he left him he neither knew nor 
‘cared what had become of him. Least of all, how- 
ever, did he imagine that the fellow had turned 
pirate. 

But the “ Malero” sailed for Constantinople with 
the Donna Una as the only passenger, and Fineja as 
a sailor. The vessel proceeded south, and, after several 
weeks, caught a gale below Cape Matapan and Ce- 
rigo, before which she scudded, and fivally drifted 
to latitude twenty-nine degrees south, far out of her 
course, and eventually lost her masts, sprung a leak, 
and was abandoned by captain and crew, who left 
their one lady passenger in her berth. 

The “ Malero” floated awhile, was beaten about, and 
fiually was washed ashore, with a few fowls and 
live aninials on board. Some of the fowls and goats 
got ashore from the deck-coops, and upon those 
rocks the hull was subsequently discovered by the 
boy Carlos, as we have seen. 

Fineja escaped in one of the boats with a dozen 
more of the crew, who were picked up and carried 
into an Italinn port, whence he afterwards sallied 
forth and joined a piratical crew, under his own name 
of Wapoli. They quickly discovered his rare quali- 
ties of head and hand for that profession, and he 
soon got to command a vessel, and had armed boats 
of his own. 

He proved a scourge upon the Archipelago and 
adjacent seas for a few years, and was greatly feared 
by mariners. Here he encountered Carlos, when he 
attacked the “Lancet,” some months after the 
“Malero” was lost; at which time he recognized 
the boy, and knew that his mother, the Donna Una, 
had of-cotrse perished on the wrecked “Malero”— 
for she was known to be so near death when the 
crew abandoned the vessel that she could not safely 
be moved to the fleeing doats. 

Little was known as to what had become of Pietro 








the gipsy meantime. After his exploit with Finejs 
at the castle well he disappeared. He did not 
trouble Una, for he could not find the boy; and she 
had forbidden him to approach her until he could 

roduce or enable her to find the child whom she 
had placed in his charge, and he had unfortunately 
permitted to be stolen. 

The gipsy was too proud spirited to force himself 
upon Una’s favour, under the circumstances of the 
case; and, though he instituted a vigorous search 
for months, he finally gave up the chase, supposing 
that the false priest. was dead, and hoping that Una 
would contrive to find and protect the boy, whom 
she loved a good deal more fondly than even he 
did. 

After a year or two of wandering, dodging Fineja, 
and meeting with indifferent success, but still prac- 
tising his athletic and gladiatorial accomplishments 
whenever and wherever he could find opponents. or 
opportunity, the boy Carlos found himself in Madrid, 
where for a while—before going to Barcelona—he 
took part as “ toreador ” and “ matador ” in the ring, 
and became an adept in the exciting though cruel 
national sport of Spanish countries known as bull- 
baiting. . 

In this amusement, or pastime, as it is termed in. 
Spain, young Carlos very, soon came to be most ac- 
complished, and, as @ torero, or “ finishing man,” his- 
quick eye, steady nerves, strong, muscular power, 
and aptness in handling the small-sword, proved in- 
valuable. I 

One of the last occasions on which he ap in 
the ring, just before sailing on his second voyage, 
when the company to which Inez was attached had. 
arrived at the capital from Barcelona, and Carlos had 
gone to Madrid to see Inez before he left the country 
again, proved a very interesting one; and, as both 
Carlos and Inez took part in this spirited exhibition 
before the royal family and government officials at 
the “Grand Arena de Toros,” we will at this point 
give the reader a description of that stirring and ex- 
citing scene, 

Inez had but just come over from Barcelona. The 
bulk of the company had preceded her; but she was 
shortly to open the ball at her own establishment, 
where the prospect of an ovation awaited her, for her 
fame as an equestrienne had reached Madrid ere she 
arrived. 

She returned to Barcelona with Carlos, however, 
and saw him off, as we know, in company with 
Victor. 

At this exhibition in the Grand Arena Inez was & 
spectator, while Carlos was a voluntary performer. 

(To be continued.) 
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—— 
CHAPTER XXXVL 
Yet lives there one whose heedless eye 
Shall scorn thy pale shrine glimmering near, 
With him, sweet giz. may fancy die, 
And joy desert his whole career. 

Auprey Lxestrance had sinned, and his con- 
science was scarcely silenced by the deadly opiate he 
applied to still its remorse, or the yet sharper pangs 
of desolate terror and isolation which were gradually 
growing upon him. He was nearly alone now. Hilda, 
his fiancée, slept in an untimely grave by the side of 
the father who had trusted and chosen him from 
among his fellows, 

Philip Dacre, the friend of his youth, was utterly 
estranged from him by the vague jealousy which his 
own uarious shortcomings had conjured up. And 
Madeline—she whom he had loved as truly as his 
shallow, selfish nature could permit—whom he had 
wronged beyond redemption or forziveness—was lost 
to him for ever by his own fruiti. ss crime. 

Only eighteen months since and he had possessed 
love, and friendship, and comparative innocence, 
Now the desperate game he had been playing seemed 
nearly at an end. 

Another cast of the die and it would be decided. 
His whole fate hung on the balance of one thin and 
fragile thread. 

“Hang it!—I shall go mad if I indulgethis kind 
of strain!” he exclaimed, starting from a reverie 
which had engrossed him, to theneglect of his tempt- 
ing morning meal. ‘1 wish something would happen 
—anything rather than this torturing, blank stillness! 
Strange that De Vere does not write! | Perhaps he 
is playing false, and never intends to carry out his 
Quixotic fancies. Yet he seemed bent—body and soul 
—on his one object! Will he accomplish it?” he 
muttered as berang the bell violently to ascertain the 
advent of the post-bag. 

But ere his hand was taken from the bell-pull the 
door opened, and a domestic appeared with the Pan- 
dora box of fate. 

It was but slenderly filled, however, and Aubrey 
rapidly turned over the few missives till he saw the 
post-mark that was uppermost in his mind. 

“Cockermouth” brought the very blood to his tem- 
ples, and he hastily examined the direction to satisfy 
himself fully of the source from which it came. The 
writing was far too familiar to him for his present 


urpose. 
The old-fashioned, large characters of his eccentric 
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uncle figured on the envelope, and danced before his 
eyes so uneasily as well nigh to preclude its perusal. 

“ What fresh complication is this?” he muttered as 
he at last swallowed some hot coffee as a stimulant 
ere his trembling fingers could break open the large 
crested seal. 

It was brief enough not to test his powers, and cha- 
racteristic enough to excite his apprehension. 

“ Denefoot, Oct. 23, 

“Nzpaew Avusrey,—If you wish to bury past dis- 
cord in oblivion, and regain your proper place in the 
world, as the probable heir to myself, you will at once 
repair to the Castle, and come prepared to obey the 
plans I have arranged for your future. If not I shall 
leave no stone unturned to shut you out of your ex- 
pected succession. 

: “ Your relative, Marspen.” 

This was a different yet kindred missive to the 
viscount’s last communication. And there was that 
in its tone which excited the overwrought nerves of 
the young man to feverish heat. 

“Shall I go?” he said, pacing the room hurriedly. 
“Something betokens that no ordinary consequences 
will follow this strange summons! Yet it would be 
madness to refuse and sever every link between us! 
Perhaps my luciy star is again in the ascendant, and 
I may defy De Vere, Dacre, and Madeline herself. 
Money, money !—that’s the true power that sways 
the world—and for tiat I have sinned and suffered ! 
Yes—I will go, at any cost!” 

* . o * . 

It was in the very height of a mountain storm that 
Aubrey Lestrange reached the home of his ancestors, 
and the cold welcome that awaited him was scarcely 
such as to warm the blood chilled by its gloomy vio- 
lence. Only the formal attention of a servaut greeted 
him on his arrival, aud he was ushered into a distant 
apartment of the vast mansion, which seemed silent 
and deserted in its dreary stillness. 

“My lord will see you presently, sir; he never 
leaves his room till nearly dinner time, but he desired 
me to say that, when you were refreshed, he would be 
ready to receive you.” 

Aubrey had sundry suspicions that this message 
had been somewhat softened and modified by the in- 
strument of its transmission, but he merely gave an 
assenting and sufliciently haughty bow, and desired 
the accommodation of uncorded boxes and hot water 
in as brief terms as the curt viscount himself could 
have employed. 

“They're all of a piece!” muttered Stephen as he 
left the apartment. “It’s not like the real gentry ; 
yet there’s no mistake about them. | It's some ‘ bee 
in the bonnet,’ that’s my belief.” 














And, with this conclusion, Stephen proceeded to 
fulfil his duties. 

Aubrey’s toilet was carefully prepared. No regnant 
belle could have paused more deliberately over each 
article of dress or arranged it with greater precision. 
Yet Lord Marsden was scarcely one to be influenced 
by the cut of a coat or the wave of clustering hair or 
curled moustache. 

Irreproachably refined and yet severe as were the 
simple costume and handsome person of his ne- 
phew and heir, the viscount’s features did not relax 
one iota of their grim rigidity as he coldly extended 
his hand, which scarcely touched Aubrey’s fingers ere 
it was withdrawn. 

“You are welcome—in one sense, at least—ne- 
phew,” he said, pointing to a seat near him; “ and, 
if you are wise, it may be that you will be a more 
frequent guest in my house,” 

* There shall not be anything wanting on my part 
to secure so desirable a condition of things,” was the 
bland response. “Our estrangement has surely not 
been of my seeking, or from my fault.” 

“ Nor need it be,” said the viscount, sharply. ‘“ It 
is better we should understand each other, nephew. 
I have no exalted opinion of you, and I know that you 
dislike me and wish me out of the path that I block 
up for your advancement. You are poor, and in debt, 
as you kindly cunfided to me, and, by some extraordi- 
nary fatuity, the heiress who was to cure every ill in 
your lot was snatched away almost at the very altar. 
I scarcely suppose any one attributes such an untimely 
blow to any shortcomings of yours, Aubrey.” 

“Of mine! TI really do not understand you, my 
lord,” Aubrey gasped, hoarsely, with a blanched agony 
in his white face that no actor could have summoned 
up. 
“Forgive me, nephew. Ireally did not think you 
had so much human feeling in your composition,’’ 
resumed Lord Marsden, more kindly. “What F 
meant to imply was that, by an extraordinary caprice 
of fate, you have been bafiled even when nearest the 
goal of fortune. Now that I am going to give you 
one more chance it will be remarkable indeed if 
either your own perversity or accident should hurl you 
down again into the abyss.” 

“You scarcely flatter, it must be confessed, my 
lord,” returned Aubrey, forcing a ghastly smile, 

“No, it is no habit of mine, I can assure yon, 
nephew, And I tell you candidly, it is simply to en- 
sure, if possible, an infusion of good and nobie nature 
into our dark and selfish race that [am going to give 
you the opportunity of redeeming tie past.” 

Aubrey was fairly bewildered now. 

He began to fancy that his uncle’s mind was really 
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affected by the recluse life and early excesses of 
which he had heard vague mention. 

“You need not be alarmed, I am perfectly sane— 
indeed I believe there is not the slightest possible 
ground for a plea of insanity in our family to justify 
one crime. It would be difficult to urge it in our cases 
were an indictment of murder preferred against us.” 

Again Aubrey moved uneasily, and his startled, 
nerveless mien seemed to soften his uncle’s bitter 
mood. 

“ Ah, you have one tender spot in your heart I see, 
nephew; youarenotaltogethercrusted by the worldly 
selfishness of your nature, ‘Well, we will avoid that 
subject, if you will, ends d to another though 
somewhat kindred one, ephiew Aubrey, I wish you 
to marry, and without delay.” 

“ My lord, you are surely jesting, 
not yet a year, and 

“ Nonsense, stuff—a, trace to mawkish sentiment. 
Do you suppose I do net eompreliend the real mo- 
tive of your choice of that unfortunate gitl or esti- 
mate the real cause of your distress;at;her loss? Boy, 
you dare not pretend that ft was a or that, 
even comprekend the passion. hawt it is 
your nature,” 

“ At leastyTwhould notliewe-chosen Miss Mugrave, 
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There wasa fair, pale, corpse-like girl haunting his 
vision at every turn. There was a dark, flashing, 
fairy-like creature with warning reproach in her 
Southern eyes;-and her own red blood standing as it 
were in évidence against him, as he had seen it traced 
by his own characters on that last interview. 

Was he to forget and defy them both? 

Waa he to accept the little-heeded, cousin 
of hisamurdered Hilda, the object of his vowed ven- 

eance, the fugitive from justice as the successor of 
the secuing sha ? 
his avowal of the truth ? and why 
did he not declare the cause of his distrust, ot sus- 
igee tint rested ee the unknown protégée of his: 
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Aubrey Lestrange's tortuous path. 
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“T expect thiat, 
fulfil my peg WA prey no 
in the way,” said Jsord® Muraden, hotly. 
have chosen is ag, far above you a9 if 
sphere. It is*but to secure to her what I could not 
otherwise bestow, and to bring something of an angel 
element into ot evil race, that I even contemplate 
the sacrifice for one so fair and sweet as Gertrude 
Lindsay.” 

“Gertrude who, did you say, my lord ?” exclaimed 
the’ young man, involuntarily. 

“Lindsay. Do you know the name?” asked’ the 
viscount, sharply. 

“T know the Christian name, but it is not an un- 
common one. Of course, thet can be no proof of 
identity,” returned Aubrey, recovering himself. “ To 
return to the agreeable aed flattering, subject of your 
discourse, my lord. You can scarcely expect me to 
accept a bride whom | have never-yet seen.” 

“ Accept! Boy, the question is rather of: her ac- 
ceptauce than yours,’ was the bitterejoinder, ‘ All 
that 1 demand of you ie what is quite consistent with 
a broken-hearted widower, namely, submission to the 
plans of the head of your house for its maintenance 
and hononrs. Rest assured you run no wish of de- 
grading either by your consent.” 

Aubrey’s head bowed in his hands. 

There was a fierce contest in his heart between 
expediency and pride and so-called love—ay, and 
fear; ghastly fear rose up among the spectres 
in his path to dauntand dazzle him in his. choice. 

Sut with Aubrey Lestrange the present. was ever 
more magnified than the misty, vague future, and he 
cast himself once again on bis propitious planet for 
safety in his risky voyage through life, 

“My lord, 1 will do-all. that lies in my power to 
carry out your wishes. I de not expect ever to love 
again, That is a passion only felt once in a lifetime, 
But should this protégée of yuurs prove in any way 
congenial to my: feelings, one. to whom I could fulfil 
@ husband's part without disgust and repugnance, I 
shall be perfectly ready to comply with the proposed 
arrangement,” 

“ You have judged wisely, boy, whatever may 
be your motives,’”’ replied the viscount, ‘and, as to 
Migs Lindsay herself, a prince might be proud to win 
her for his bride.” 

“May I ask whether the courtship is to be carried 
on by proxy, in regal fashion, my lord?” inquired Au- 
brey, with a mock humility. ‘“ Will you do me the 
houour to arrange the preliminaries with my future 
bride ?” 

“No, Aubrey Lestrange,” was the stern reply, 
“You shall pay Miss Lindsay, my heiress, the-same 
respect that you gave tu’ Miss: Mugrave, the heiress 
of Rose Mount--only your suit must be prompt and 
brief, and seconded by the authority and the iu- 
fluence of the head of your house. Now leave me, 
I would be alone. We shall meet at dinner in en 
hour or two. See that you act on my, directions, with- 
out betrayal of my contidence.’ 

In a few minutes. Aubrey was alone once again in 
the apartment appropriated) to-his use 
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sparely bestowed trimming, bleek 
her neck and arms, and nothing bat: 
of rich, silky hair as the coiffure for her small 
head. 

She gave only a hasty glance at her own graceful 
figure.as she left the room, anxious to appear early in 
the saloon after her uuusually long-absence from her 
usual attendance on the invalid. 

There wasa figure in the large, old apartment, only 
lighted up at: the moment: by a roaring wood fire. 
But its youthful slightness, and the attitudeit had 
assumed leaning on the tall, old-fashioned mantel- 
piece, atonce told her that it was not the infirm vis- 
count who awaited her there. Her heart thrilled 
violently as the one name ever present in her heart 
rose to her tongue. 

Rupert was on her very lips, though the unpro- 
nounced name faded into a: slight, half-suppressed 
scream as tlie figure turned and exposed the features 
of Aubrey Lestrange. 

Gertrude shrank back. Her hand-was on the lock 
in uacontrollable if useless terror, when the young 
man sprang towards ber and gently removed her 
fingers, which he retained in his own, 

‘Do. not fear,” he said, in the low, soft tones he 
knew well how to assume... “ It is a happy chanee 
that-we have met alone, Gertrude, hush your terror 
and listen,” 

But it was too sudden a shock for immediate mas- 
tery, and the girl’s agitation was so evident that it 
won from the young man @ more genuine’ and gentle 
sympathy thao the conventional courtesy he bad 
prepared. 

“ Listen and calm yourself, Gertrude,” he said, 
* for everything depends on yourself-control. Lord 
Mars@en has noidea of your real name or history as 
yet. Unless you foree me tothe disclosure I wiil 
not enlighten him farther. But: I do» not conceal 
from you that it will depend on yourself whether the 
fate that pursues you will not be carried out to the 
bitter end. Mark’ that, Gertrude, and school your~ 
self accordingly: For the present we are strangers 
remeniber, aud ‘you are safe.” 

As the slow and feeble steps of the viscount came 
towards the apartment. Aubrey retreated from her 
side to the original) position he had taken up. 

‘*Hal I pereeive you have already become acx 
quainted,” said Lord Marsden, with the resumption 
of the courtly manners that: had long been discarded 
by the eccentric recluse. “But it shall be my task 
to present you wore formally to each other. Ger- 
trude, my dear, this is my nephew and presumptive 
heir, Mr. Aubrey Lestrange. Nephew, this is my 
adopted daughter, Miss:Gertrade Lindsay. It is 
my wish that you should treat her with the respect 
aud attention dae to ber as suck.” 

Aubrey’s bow was - pmeragade in its graceful if re- 
served courtesy. 


Lindsay ly dae 
lady bor ® name when 
| her acq 


But Gertrude’s truthful nature could not even ac; 
a falsehood. 
“T have met Mr. Lestrange before,” she said 
“ No introduction was necessary, my lord.” 
The viscount gazed in bewilderment from one tc 
) the other. 
“ How is this, nephew?” he Sosid. I understood 
from ou that Miss Lindsay | was a stranger to you,’ 
hich is perfectly true,” Spat a! oe 
pie of patience by Gertrade’s 
me, This. Som 
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tied not Bat.confess-the new charm that per- 


vaded his hitherto childlike young nurse, 

“She is worthy of hér station,” he reflected; 
“and Ido noi blame her pure nature for recoiling 
instinctively. from his light frivolity. Yet, he did 
speak truth. It is strange—very strange,” was tho 
thought that‘succeeded as) he watched the pair during 
the dinner and evening that succeeded it. 

“Miss Lindsay used. to sing charmingly,” said 
Aubrey, when he and the viscount rejoined the girl 
in the drawing-room, |“ T-hope you have not forgot- 
ten the art,” he added, comin ne up to the spot where 
Gertrude had ensconced herse 

“T have discontinued it for so long that I must beg 
to be excused,” she said, scarcely raising her head 
from her book. 

“Is it only kept for Rupert’ de Vere, that gift of 
yours?” whispered Aubrey, tauntingly. ‘ Gertrude, 
that blending of your voices. which .1 remember was 
@ strange emblem of discord between you, He is and 
has. been your deadly, dangerous foe.” 

“T know it,” she. murmured, “ Be satisfied, with 
that, and leave me in peace.” 

* Phen will'you not gramt, the favour I ask?” he 
added, in a louder tone, “ Lord Marsden, I feel sure 
you would be charmed with Mias Lindsay's voice, 
if you have net heard it already,” 

“Child, isit true? I thought. you were only an 
artist; you never spoke of being a-musician;” asked 
the old man, “Go and let-me hear your voice ; it is 
long years since melodious strains sounded in this old 
castle, It will perhaps, herald a new aren for 
its 


Gertrade shuddered at the memories. that the re- 
quest conjured up, but, she crashed them. bravely 
back. 


The events of that memorable evening. to which 
Aubrey had-so cruelly alluded, when the tragic fate 
of so many had been virtually i seemed to bo 
retranepiring before her; Hilda’s bright light-heart- 
edness, Rupert's dark. despair, her own misery, and 
Aubrey’s triumph were all vividly present to her as 
she quickly obeyed her patron’s mandate. . At least 
it would prevent the necessity of conversation, and, 
till she had time to think, such arespite was; some 
boon, 

She sat down to the long-disused instrument, 
which, like all at Denefoot Castle, seemed to be kept 
scrupulously in order,:as ina sort of mockery of the 
silent desolation of the > pees and her fingers wan- 
dered abstractedly; but, though strange at first from. 
that long disuse, it was easy to perceive the touch of 
@ master hand: in those plaintive, dreamlike chords. 

“Sing, child, some old ballad, if Ess cannot recall 
@ more dlaborate song,” said Lord raden,. “There 
are piles of music in the library, but too old-world for 
those young fingers. To-morrow you shall examine 
them,” 





Gertrude gave one deep gasp as if for breath, then 
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perhaps by an undefined instiuet she began the lovely 
song from Marmion: 
“ Where shall the lover rest ?” 

At first her voice was low and tremulous; but as 
she proceeded; and the very soul and: spirit of the 
words seemed to warm her faltering frame, the tones 
gained strength, and the almost defiant, weird course 
of the last verse:camewith thrilling truth and power 
from the beautiful and touching organ that had once 
forced even Rupert's reluctant praise; but she could 
scarcoly have expected the result which her song 
produced on her auditors. 

As-she rose from the instrament.a deep groan es- 
caped Lord’ Marsden’ as he Jay back im bjs chair with 
closed eyes and pallid cheeks, 

“ Hush; child; hush; no: more. Itis:a.voice from 
the dead,” he said, “Heaven help me! Iam not 
yet forgiven, It-is‘her-—her very self!" 

” Gertrude hastened to his-side,.as he gazed wildly: 
around, as if his brain was wandering: from: the pre- 
sent, and soothingly took.his: band. 

“Calm yourself, my lord; it is onlyGertrude, your 
nurse,” she whispered, softly, “I will never sing 
again unless you like. It is over now ; only be calm, 
Will you goto your room? and [ will read: you to 
sleep,” she added, geuthy, 

He still fized:om her that strange, earnest gaze. 

“No,” he said, “no, It must be her spirit. I 
never saav it before till that:voice came to haunt me. 
Do you forgive me, Sybella—my injured wife ?” 

“ Hash, I eatreat. you, my dear lord. Please ring 
the bell; we must get Lord Marsden to hig room,” 
said Gertrude, hurriedly, “He has been go long ail- 
ing, and: the music hasieffected his nerves. It is 
wrong—treacherous to allow him to wanderithus,” she 
added, reproachfully, as she marked the:young: man’s 
hesitation, 

Darting to the: belly she pulled it with: # violence 
that soon brought a domestic, and, with his help, 
she conducted the invalid-to his own chamber. 

Aubrey: remained:in:moody and wondering reverie 
for some hour or more, then, hastily scrawling a few 
words on. a slip of paper, he gave.it to a servant for 
Miss Lindsay, and retired to his apartment. 

Gertrade received the billet in her quiet. watch by 
the excited invalid, Sheshad with difficulty soothed 
him to # brief and) precariousislumber on her faitliful 
promise to wateh by him whilehe slept. Now, while 
his indistinct mutterings came: ominously.on her ears, 
she glanced scornfully at: the: brief missive placed 
silently in hen hands, 

“ GERDRUDE,—I must see yon, and alone. These 
¢ross purposes cannot continue without: certain. ruin 
to both. Meet me in:the morning where we:shall be 
safe and uninterrupted if you value your own.safety 
and that.of others: dear to you. A. Is,” 

A bitter smile came on her lips as she read. 

“Coward and deceiver!” rose to her tongue ; but 
ere she could follow her first impulse, and despatch 
a brief and firm refusal: to the: bold request, Lord 
Marsden. awoke, 

“Gertrade,” he: said, in a voice utterly unlike the 
choked, eager utterances of hig wanderings, “ are you 
there? Have DT been ill?” 

“Not ill, my dear lords only a little exhausted, 
that is all,’ she replied, gently, 

“No, no; it-was more than that. She.came to me, 
with her gentle, reproachful face, that: was. worse 
than a fiend’s wrath in its patient gentl-ness.” 

“My dear lord, no one: has been here except your 
nephew and: myself,” she answered, earnestly. 

“Then it was in spirit,.and to me. alone, she ap- 
peared,” was the determined: reply. ‘ Gertrude, it 
must be that you are her very image, or I could not 
have mistaken.youforher. Perhaps I may yetatone 
by this: one solitary deed:of kindness for some of my 
sins and shortcomings.” 

“I do not understand you,.dear Lord Marsden. 
Try to sleep again. Believe me, I am most grateful 
for your generous: trust and shelter. I shall bless 
you as long as: I live for the: timely aid:you afforded 
mein my despair.” 

“Will you?” hesaid, eagerly. ‘ Then the prayers 
of an angel may do goed’ to. atone. But, Gertrude,” 
he added, “ you can| do more; much: more than that. 
You can-bring peace and hope: to my: last: days. I 
have told him, what must be, and he is willing. You 
must marry him—my nephew—and: take the rank 
on should have held. Will: yon promise me, 
child ?” 

“Marry whom'?” she asked, dreamily. 

_““tlim— my heir—Aubrey. [have arranged it with 
him, and if you: would save me from remorse and 
misery you will.comply, It must be. [ have planned 


‘ital, Lhaveawild fancy in my head, but whether 


true or false it will: corvect—retrieve all. 
promise, child?) ‘hen 1. will sleep.” 

It was a terrible perplexity. 

Gertrude could:see the fever-flush, the glittering 
eyes, the tr | ° tof the hands, and she 
Guessed but too accurately, the dewger of a refusal, 


Will you 








yet even to save life she dared not take a. false 
vow: 

“ Tf when he has spoken to me we are: both: satis- 
fied, I will obey your will, my dear, kind benefactor,” 
she said’; “ only, Lord Marsden, only I would desire 
to be as a daughter to you while life lasts. Would 
to Heaven I were blessed with such ties,” she mur- 
mured, tears flowing down her pale cheeks and drop- 
ping on the hand she held. 

“Poor child! poor child! Well; it will be the 
same when you are liis wife. There, I am content, 
and I think she would approve and bless it. Perhaps 
I can sleep now,” he added, wearily, his head sinking 
back on the pillow with a weary sigh, and in a brief 
space his regular. breathing gave evidence that he 
was lost to the cares and remorse of this fitful world, 

Gertrude was well nigh as motionless and even 
more paillid;than the form. by which she watched. A 
new terror, new perplexities were before her that 
might well daunt the stoutest, But she did not pause 
in her decision. 

Had tho.stake been before her as an alternative she 
would searcely have demurred in her choice, Better 
death than treacherynor perjured vows,.and a prison 
had:less horrors for her than the galling fetters of 
Aubrey Lestrange’s hollow love. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The iron may enter in and pierce thy. soul, 

But cannot kill the love within thee burning; 

The tears of misery—thy bitter dole— 

Can never quench thy true heart's eager yearning. 

“Have you sean her? Is she as taking as Talbot 
reports?” was the eager query of Morgan Willis, a 
young exquisite, as the striking up of the instruments 
of the band heralded the drawing up of the curtain 
before the début of the new actress. 

“May I ask whom you mean?” inquired Philip 
Dacre, the gentleman thus addressed. “I suppose 
even such public’ property as actresses rejoice in a 
name.” 

“ What.a dry chip you are, Dacre. As if just now 
any one could not understand that there could be but 
one ‘her’ iu the. case. Of course I mean the new 
girl, Madeline Vere. They say she is something 
unique in style. Whatsort of an actress she may be 
is quite another affair. Talbot has managed to see 
her somehow; but then he is such a queer fellow, 
he’d get through a stone wallif he wanted to pry out 
anything.” 

Philip did not reply. In truth bis natural tacitarn 
gravity had been deepened to gloom since the late 
tragic scenes at Rose Mount. 

Madeline had disappeared, leaving lim in deep 
though suppressed agony as to her fate. He guessed 
that she might even encounter want and hardship in 
her proud'struygle with the world.. He tried'to cen- 
sure her for her determined renunciation of himself, 
while yet freed by Aubrey's own treachery from her 
vows. He strove to call her cold; selfish, base, but'in 
vain. 

The tiny but animated and brave creature who -had 
so strangely captivated a heart Litherto impregnable 
to woman still lived in his every feeling, his every 
pulse, . 

He would have taken her to his arms and proudly 
acknowledged her for his bride, nameless aud be- 
trayed as she had been by another’s treachery, an- 
other’s desertion. 

Perhaps the attraction which had drawn him from 
his cynical retirement this night was the similarity 
of name between the new actress and his lost idol, 
and when Willis attacked him in the light, vapid per- 
siflage of the day it galled him, he scarcely knew 
why, as if it had been directed to Madeline herself. 

“Has Talbot seen ter, then?” 

“ He declares he has been introduced, and that he 
is already in her good graces,” wasthereply. “ But 
then we all know Talbot, and we take off two-thirds 
at least of the froth from the cream.” 

“Or rather champagne, I should think,” said 
another gentleman who had just joined'them, “ Ha! 
Dacre,” he added, “ well met! I did not know you 
were in town.at this slow season.” 

“TI might return the same remark to you, Mort- 
main,” returned Philip, touching the hand of the 
worthy squire who was his fellow trustee in Mr. Mu- 
grave’s strange bequest. “I suppose some lawsuit or 
other has brought you up from your ancestral halls.” 

** Not a word of that, my dear fellow,” said the 
squire, shrugging his shoulders; “ we have enough 
and to spare of that, it seems to me, on our hands, 
But; hist! the curtain is rising,” he said, with true 
rural respect for an audience and a débutante. 

There was a hushed stillness that spoke of the pre- 
sence of some deep excitement in the large audience 
as the scene became visible. For the moment it 
was only an empty apartment that greeted their 
anxious eyes, but still they were strained in eager 
anticipation of what was uppermost in the minds of 
ail—the advent of the new actress. 








It came at last. 

A small, fairy-like creature in delicate, floating 
white, that seemed like the gossamer, ethereal drapory 
of a spirit, appeared on the stage, with step so light 
that a harebell would scarcely bend beneatl: its pres- 
sure, and with brilliant, flashing eyes, sparkling like 
the gems that she wore on her throatand arms, 

For a moment all.seemed mutely entranced, as by 
the appearance of some spiritual being, a creature of 
no earthly mould, too rare:and too delicate for the 
usual ovation of encouraging cheers: 

But as she advanced, and the low, musical tones of 
her voice recalled them to the undoubted fact. that a 
woman, young and beautiful, stood timidly before 
them, the spell was broken, and one universal tem- 
pest of sound filled the large and crowded building. 

“By Jove! what an angel, or rather spirit!” said 
young Willis as the girl bent gracefully again and 
again to the ovation. * I mean one expects anangel'to 
have golden hair and all that sort of taing, eh, Dacre?” 

But as he turned’he saw that he was addressing 
anempty space, Philip Dacre had disappeared during 
that loud: uproar, and'as it hushed:a gencral stillness 
equally remarkable succeeded to the previous tumult. 

It seemed’as if the audience were as eager to test 
the powers as to admire the rare beauty of their new 
favourite, and the sound even of a suppressed voice 
brought forth a hiss on the offender’s head. 

It was:'a well-known and favourite play, ‘“ The 
Lady of Lyons,” but those who were most familiar 
with it fancied they could never have thoronghly 
comprehended its beauty before. That Titania-like 
creature, with her variety of passionate and womanly 
emotions, her graceful caprices, her strange Southern 
witchery, gave a new meaning, afresh charm to each 
action, each sentence, that made the parta new crea- 
tion of her own, 

Philip Dacre—where was he ? 

Ensconced in the recess of the stage box, where, as 
he believed, no eye could detect his: intense, over- 
powering interest in that popular idol, he watched 
every look and gesture of that fascinating creature 
with torturing jealousy. 

For a time he had doubted his own senses. The 
lights, the disguise of the novel costume, the sad and 
mournful guise in which he had last bidden farewell to 
that witching girl, tended to mystify her even to his 
familiar eyes. 

But when he heard her voice, when he came near 
enough to dwell on her features in their varied: play, 
he could not cherish the last fond hope of his own 
error, 

Madeline, the betrayed victim of Aubrey Lestrange, 
the mysterious heroine iu that-terrible tragedy, and 
his own first and sole love, had cast aside the last 
link which could bind her to the past and to the posi- 
tion she had assumed. 

Henceforth she was the slave of the public, the 
mark for insolent admiration, the talk of the clubs 
aud the town as the “new actress,” the heroine: of 
countless tales, the object of real or of invented scan- 
dal and censure. 

How he writhed as any licensed hand touched her 
fairy form, as: words of love were poured owt at her 
feet, or pronounced in her ringing tones. 

Philip could realize at that moment some of the 
demon temptation that had brought crime on one and 
misery on sO many in that frightful murder at Rose 
Mount, 

At length the long torture was over. The play 
ended amid tears and smiles and a storm of applause, 
and Madeline was called before the curtain-te receive 
the fresh ovation of her admirers. 

Philip fancied in his jealous frenzy that the stage 
lover who lod her forward pressed the hand he held 
and gazed in the bright face with unlicensed warmth, 
and that she—his Madeline—permitted if she did not 
return the homage, 

It was too much. At least she should'be reminded 
of the past, 

He came forward to the front of the box where he 
sat, and gave an ironical “ Bravo” in tones so distinct 
that she could distinguish them even amidst the 
chorus of applause. 

She started round to the spot whence that well- 
known aud too-well-loved voice came, and their eyes 
met. 

Poor Madeline! That frown, that scornful bitter- 
ness which Philip’s stern features wore was the last 
drop in her cup of bitterness. All else had been lost 
to her save the belief in his love and bis confidence, 
now even that slender hope was destroyed. 

Already exhausted and over-strained by the novel 
exertion and excitement of the evening, her self-con- 
trol gave way. She snatched her hand fromthe grasp 
of her supporter and made one eager step with out- 
stretched, deprecating arms towards him who alone 
in that sea of upturned faces filled her eyesand heart. 

But her head swam, her steps faltered with the 
sudden gust of emotion ; she reeled, staggered fatally 
in that dangerous and, to her, unfamiliar scene. 
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Ere the astonished “ escort ” could recover his or- 
thodox position at her side she had gone too near the 
footlights, in her light, floating dress, and one shriek 
of horror and alarm rose from the audience. 

The beautiful débutante, the evening's idol, wasin 
flames! and, as it seemed to the excited crowd, ac- 
tually sinking in the fiery bed which was rising up 
around her as a devouring grave. 

For some seconds the confusion seemed bewilder- 
ing. Fainting, screams, cries, suggestions, were min- 
gled in wild tumult. Then atall figure bounded like 
a tiger on the stage and shook off the trembling, pale 
“lover,” who stood, white and paralyzed, gazing at 
the doomed girl. . 

“ Off, idiot!” shouted Philip Dacre’s stern voice. 
“Give her to me in death, at least.” 

He seized the heavy baize curtain that hung half 
opened behind the scene, and with the supernatural 
strength of despair tore down some of its thick folds. 

Then, approaching the sufferer, he literally enfolded 
the flaming form in his strong arms within the pro- 
tection of the smothering baize, and clasped her tight, 
close, strained to his very heart, till the terrible con- 
flagration was subdued, and only the poor burnt tat- 
ters and the slight, half-senseless form remained 
within that friendly cloak. 

Senseless—yes, perhaps to all but a consciousness 
of exquisite suffering and exquisite joy. 

She was tortured with fiery pain, exhausted and 
nerveless with overpowering emotions, yet she could 
feel a sense of strange safety and relief in lying 
within Philip Dacre’s arms, and comprehending the 
deep love that still so mightily swayed his stern na- 
ture, 

“ Back, back,” he said, fiercely, as they crowded 
round him with offers of help and outstretched arms 
to receive his burden ; “ touch her at your peril !” 

‘'hey shrank involuntarily from his wild and pallid 
face and Lis unnatural, giant strides as he hurried 
his light burden from the stage. 

His own hands were well nigh skinned with the 
scorched flame; every touch of that rough woollen 
cluak was like torture to these wounds. 

But he heeded it not, felt it not; he only knew, 
when he Jaid his heart’s idol on the first couch which 
presented itself in the room whither the terrified ma- 
pager ushered him, that the brilliant eyes were closed, 
the flushed cheek colourless, the wealth of dark hair 
scorching and dried round the wounded figure, as if 
Death had already claimed its prey. 

Was he her murderer—he who would have laid 
down his life for hers ? 


(To be continued.) 


MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 
GRANGE. 








CHAPTER XV. 

Tne youthful guardsman gave one regretful sigh 
as he flung his cherished, newly lighted cigar away, 
and arose. Some men are born for the martyr’s 
cross and palm, and he was one of them. Even 
Lady Charteris, usually the most silent and quietest 
of creatures herself, was suddenly going in for ex- 
citement, and he was singled out to be the victim of 
her caprice. 

He gave her his arm, with one gentle glance of 
reproachful surprise, quite thrown away upon her, 
as it chanced, and led her down below. 

A thousand—a million, it seemed—coloured lamps 
flickered among the trees, the band still played, lads 
and lasses still tripped on “ the light fantastic,” and 
“ gaffers’’ and “goodies” sat on rustic benches, and 
coutentedly watched the fun. They would adjourn 
to the great domed tntrance-hall presently, where a 
second feast awaited them, and at ten o’clock this 
goudly company would retire, with three cheers, and 
ao happy returns to Mr. Guy, Heaven biess 

im 


‘That indefatigable Polly Mason was dancing 
again, this time with a son of a neighbouring squire, 
who had seen her a score of times before and uever 
noticed her until to-night. She was whirling around 
in a polka as lightly as though she trod on air 
and it had been her first dance instead of her 
twenty-first. 

Guy looked at her in undisguised admiration. 

“I wouldn’t have believed it,” he murmured, 
gently, “if I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes, that 
any human creature could possess the staying 
power of thatgirl! They call woman the weaker 
sex ! , 

At this juncture a man approached from the op. 
posite direction, and stood among some out-siders 
until the polka should be coneluded. 

Lady Charteris and her escort were drawing near, 
but ucither noticed this new-comer until Miss Mason 
herself chanced to espy him. 

* Duke,” she cried, ** you haven’t come for me so 
soon! Please, Mr. Basset, I must speak to my 
cousin Duke.”’ 





Mr. Basset released her, and Polly, all aglow, her 
blue eyes shining like azure stara, her lips laugh- 
sages apart, tossing back her short curls, ran up 

im. 

“ You haven't come for me so soon, have you, 
Duke? Ican’tgo; it’stoosoon. I’llstay until it’s 
all over. Oh, Duke!’ lowering her voice, and her 
face beaming, “it has been a heavenly afternoon!” 

“T'm past my time’ at the theatre, Polly,’’ Duke 
said; “and I only called to tell you that as this 
gathering is to break ae Ge or three hours earlier 
than you thought, yo better go home in War- 
ren’s tax-cart, with Alice. He’lldrive you down. I 
can’t come for you as early as ten, you know.” 

Polly looked down demurely, conscious smiles 
curling her pretty lips, and a curious light in her 


es. 
ow Very well, Duke ; I’ll get home all safe. What 
a pity ‘ou can’t stay and enjoy the fun too!” 

“I don’t care for the fun. I’m glad you're enjoy- 
ing yourself. Good night, little Polly. 

There was a touch of sadness in Duke’s tone. It 
was dawning on him dimly that the day was near 
when Polly would be his pet and plaything no more, 
but a woman. He was turning away, when suddenly 
his eye fell upon a face that rooted him to the spot 
—that seemed to stop the very wanting of his heart. 
It was only a lady—a pale, black-robed lady, leaning 
on the arm of Mr. Guy Earlscourt—a lady who 
looked at him with dark, solemn eyes, and a face 
that seemed carved in ivory. ; 

Their eyes met, and Charteris knew at last 
that her child, Robert Lisle’s child, the bab 
daughter whom fourteen years ago she had resi L 
stood yonder, fresh and beautiful, in the moonlight, 
among Lord Montalien’s dependents. 

At ten o’clock, precisely, the merry assembly 
broke up and departed, with ringing cheers for my 
lord’s younger son, to their humble homes. 

And Polly was driven home in the tax-cart, of 
course, by Mathew Warren! Was she, indeed? 
Alice went in the tax-cart dutifully, if you like, and 
Eliza Long was seen home by the young man from 
the haberdasher’s ; bnt Allan Fane, forgetful of the 
Honourable Diana, her three thousand a year, the 
gentle-folks making merry in the long drawing- 
rooms—forgetful of all the hopes and ambitions of 
his life—walked home through the blue moonlit 
night with Polly Mason! 

. * * * 


The nine o'clock sunshine streaming through Polly's 
window awoke her next morning... Polly, as a rule, 
was inclined to be lazy in the morning, but brisk 
Rosanna routed her out without mercy at six, ‘l'o- 
day she let her sleep. 

The child hadn't got home until half-past eleven— 
three miles, you know, on a lovely moonlight night, 
with a haudsome youug mau beside you, constitute a 
long walk. 

Kosanna knew nothing of the handsome young 
man, she knew nothing of the hours during which 
little Polly tossed on her bed, and could not sleep. 

Sleep! The red, the yellow, the purple lights 
flashed befure her, the band music clashed in her 
ears, and the faces of Allan Fane and Guy Earls- 
court swam ina golden mist. Her breast was full 
of delicious uurest ; he was coming to-morrow, and 
all the to-morrows—aud this was bliss, this was love, 

Poor little Polly! 

All this glad tumult faded away in sleep—she 
awoke witha sortof guilty start to see the new day's 
sunshine, She felt tired, and worn, and suddenly 
grown old. 

Yesterday she had been a little girl running wild 
about the streets of Speckhaven, tearing her ciothes, 
aud tormenting Rosanna, She felt as if all that was 
over, as if a gulf lay between tiie Polly of yesterday 
aud the Miss Mason of to-day. 

Yes, she was * Miss Mason ;” they had called her 
so ; she wasa grown-up young woman, whom gentie- 
men asked to dance, and nearly quarrelled over. 

She got up slowly and dressed uerself, How ugly 
her weil-washed, well-mended biue and white ging- 
ham looked ; how like a boy’s was her Holland biouse, 
velted round her slim waist by a leather strap} 

Why couldn’t she wear pink silk like Miss Maud 
Charteris, and bind back her auburn locks with rosy 
ribbons? 

Her face looked thinner and paler than ever in 
the garish moruing sun—she hadn't a trace of good 
looks about her. She was what Eliza Long bad 
called her, “a red-haired tomboy,” and nothing more. 

Why—oh, why! had she had her hair cropped ? 

The reaction ad come, and Polly was miserable. 
Probably she would feel better after her breakfast ; 
she said her prayers and went down. Duke was busy 
iu bis painting-room, Rosanna was at work just out- 
side the back avor up to her elbows in suds. Polly’s 
tuast-and tea awaited her, 

Kosanua saw ler heavy eyes, and pale cheeks, and 
languid movements, and grew alarmed, ' 

“ ‘There's what comes of dancing aud etaying out 





till midnight. Look at that child’s face!” she ex. 
claimed, “ Put on your hat and go out, and try if the 
fresh air will blow a little life into your dead eyes and 
pale cheeks.” 

“ Yes, Rosanna,” Polly said, with very unwonted 
meekness, and went. 

She did not go far, however. She perched her. 
self on the garden wall, and went wandering off into 
a dreamy reverie. 

The faces of yesterday shone before her in the 
sunshine—the splendid face of Guy Earlecourt, with 
its brown, brilliant eyes, and lazy, beautiful smile, 

The face of Allan Fane, fair, pee mma 
but eminently good-looking, and, what y prized 
more, aristocratic. 

Tall, haughty Diana Hautton, dark, pensive Lady 
Charteris, little Miss Maud, with her rose-silk and 
streaming ribbons. Such high-bred faces all, such 
lofty, high-sounding names. 

And she was Polly Mason. Polly Mason, hope- 
ey. vulgar and common. 

“ I suppose I was christened Mary,” the young 
lady thought. “Mary’s no great things, but it's 
better than rin oP 

Then mechanically she fell to drawing. The face 
that haunted her most was that which her pencil 
drew almost without volition of her own, 

The pencil sketch was careless and crude, but 
bold and full of power; so absorbed did she become 
over her work that she never heard approaching 
footsteps, and a voice at her elbow suddenly made 
her jump. 

“A very good likeness, Miss Mason; but don’t 
you think you have flattered a little—just a little 
our friend Guy?” 

Polly jowped fi her perch, with d tried 

olly jum rom her perch, a gasp, and trie 
to hide away her drawing, in overwhelming confu- 
sion. 

What would he think of her? What could he 
think, but that she had had the audacity to fall in 
love with this splendid young guardsman, who had 
asked her for unlimited dances, then only waltzed 
with her twice? 

But Mr. Fane set her at her ease. He did feel s 
twinge of ewe ee sparkling face had pursued 
him in dreams all night—it was such a rare face— 
such a piquant face. er bron there were by the 
score, but only one Polly in. 

“ You promised to show me the seaside cave where 
you and Miss Alice Warren used to play Robinson 
Crusoe and Man Friday,” he said, ‘‘ and 1 have come 
to claim your promise. This very afternoon, Miss 
Polly, I mean to drive you up to the Priory, and have 
our first sitting for the Fair Rosamond. Miss Hautton 
has been also kind enough to poise for my Queen 
Eleanor.” 

“I think Queen Eleanor must have looked like 
that,” answered Polly, remembering the haughty 
glances Miss Hautton had cast upon her humble self 
yesterday. ‘She seemsas though she could givea 
rival that pleasant choice between the poison bowl 
and the dagger any day. No, thank you, Mr. Fane, 1 
won't take your arm, people don’t do that unless——” 

She stopped and blushed. 

“ Unless what, Miss Mason? Unless they are en- 
gaged—is that what you mean? Isevitis, Ah!” 
with a telling glance under Polly’s old sun hat. 
“That, Miss Mason, would be too much happiness.” 

‘He really thought so at the moment. When 
this young gentleman was fascinated by a pretty girl 
he generally hunted down his prey with something 
of an Indian trapper’s intensity. 

The artist must admire those cloudless blue eyes, 
that angelic mouth, those serene lines of future 
beauty, let the man cling to Miss Hautton’s money- 
bags ever so closely. 

Miss Long saw them from her window, and sneered 
and felt bitterly envious, and more full of hatred to- 
wards that “forward minx ” than ever. 

They went down to the seashore, where the long 
blue waves washed up on the sands, and the sunlight 
sparkled until it looked like a sea of gold and fire, 
where the fishing-boats glided and the fishermen oD 
the hot sands sang as they mended their nets. 

What does Byron say of youth and beauty and the 
sea ?—a dangerous combination truly, and she was ro 
mantic and he was an artist: 

How close to the stars we seemed 
That night on the sands by the sea. 

“If I could only paint all this—that sea of gold, 
that sky of fire and azure, those swarthy toilers of 
the deep, and you, Polly, and immortalize myseli, 
and—and lay my laurel-crown at your feet.” 

It was the first time he had called her Polly, and 
even this was going tolersably fast. Her cheeks were 
red enough now to suit Rosanna could she have sven 
them. 

Mr. Allan Fane pulled himself up with a gasp, feel- 
ing that he was sinking into bottomless quagmires and 
quicksands of uatold danger. 
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“Good Heaven!” he thought, “ what am I saying 
to this child? I shall be telling her I am in love 
with her next. I might have known !iuw it would 
be,” Mr. Fane concluded, rather dejectedlv, ‘* when 
I got her to bring me to this confounged place. The 
seashore, @ fine day or a moonlight niglit, and a pretty 
girl always did play the dickens with me, and, I dare- 
say, always will.” 

Mr. Fane, seeing his danger, and wise from past. 
sad experience, shied off this dangerous ground, and 
betook himself to pleasant generalities. He was a 
good talker, as talking goes in general society, au fait 
of the last new opera, novel, actress, and latest Paris 
fashions, and all those topics were deliciousiy fresh 
and new to Polly. 

Was this love at first sight, Polly wondered; and 
straightway there arose before her a bridal vision— 
Mr. Allan Fane looking unutterably patrician, and she 
in floating white, with a point-lace veil and orange 
blossoms, and the church thronged with eager, envious 
lookers-on, and after that a rose-coloured life of per- 
petual Paris winters and London seasons and new 
bonnets and jewellery, and the opera and balls. 

They went into the seaside cave together, and the 
artist made a sketch of it and the girl, with the wide 
sea before her and the sunlight on her sweet, fair 


face. 

Then Miss Mason sang for him, that he might hear 
the echo ring along the rocky roof, aud Allan Fane 
wondered more and more, 

Such a voice—rare, sweet, and powerfnl. She 
sang the song young Quintin Durward listened 
toinrapture so many years ago in the quaint old 
French town, and her thoughts left Allan Fane, anu 
an olive face shone before her, lit by two brown eyes 
—the face of Lord Montalien’s favourite son. 

“Ah! County Guy! the hour is nigh, 
The sun has left the lea, 

The orange flower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on sea. 

The lark whose lay has thrilled all day 
Sits hushed, his mer nigh, 

Breeze, bird, and flower confess the hour, 
But where is County Guy ? 

The village maid steals 
Her lover's suit to ea saat 

Ne suey sky, by lattice high, 
Sings high- Cavalier. 

The star of love, all stars above, 
Now reigns o'er earth and sky, 

And high and low his influence kuow, 
But where is County Guy ?” 

‘Here!”” answered a voice, as the last note died 
away, “if you mean me!” 

To the immense confusion of Polly, and the un- 
concealed annoyance of Allan Fane, Guy Earlscourt 
stepped round the rocky entrance into the grotto. 

“Miss Mason, your voice is superb—equal to 
Lind’s With training. ‘Pon my honour I thought it 
might be Circe or Calypso, or those what-you-call- 
ems, sirens, you know, of the Aigean Sea, hold- 
ing @ concert by mistake on the Lincolnshire coast.” 

“ What brought you here, Earlscourt ?” demanded 
the artist, with no friendly accent. 

Guy looked at him lazily from under his thick, 
black lashes, 

“In the character of ‘Paul Pry,’ for this occasion 
only. Well, my dear boy, don’t pour the vials of 
your wrath on me—I am Beauty’s messenger, In 
other words you promised to drive Lady Charteris 
and Cousin Di over to Heatherholme, after luncheon, 
and as Di really seems anxious to go I came in search 
of you. Had I known——” with a glance at Polly, 
but Mr. Fane cut in rather abruptly: 

“T asked Miss Mason to bring me here that I 
might sketch this grotto, Shall we return, Miss 
Mason, or——” 

“Oh, ‘yes, please,” Polly answered, shrinking 
away, she hardiy knew why, under the gaze of the 
browa eyes she thought the most beautiful on 
earth. “They will wonder where I have gone tu 
at home.” 

Mr. Fane looked at Mr. Earlscourt, as if saying: 

- You hear! You'renot wanted. Be kind enough 

go.”” 


The young guardsman answered his glance, and, 
walking after Polly, began asking her questions 
about the town and the sands, as though the tupo- 
graphy of Speckhaven had become the vital interest 
of his life, ‘ 

Polly. Mason walked back through the noonday 
brightness with two gallants, instead of one, and 
flashed a look upon Eliza Long, as she passed her 
windows, tlat made that young lady grind her teeth 
for very envy. 

“ Montalien’s been dull this morning,” Guy was 
saying, plaiutively. “ Di’s been sulky, Lady Charteris 
a prey to green and yellow melancholy. Frank not 
to be found—I didn’t look in the bailiff's cottage—and 
little Maud was the only human creature in the place 
to speak to. You needn't look so ferocious Fane, at 


my seeking you out i i i 
Muse Messe i” ut in my dire necessity, need he, 





Polly did not feel as if the interruption were by 
any means an unwelcome one. 

th gentlemen were delightful, no doubt, but Mr. 

Guy Earlscourt decidedly the more delightful of the 


two. 

She walked home in a happy trance, and it was all 
too soon when the little garden gate came in sight. 

Duke could be seen, with his shirt sleeves rolled 
up above the elbows, painting in his big, bare, front 
room. 

The two young gentlemen said good-bye to Polly, 
and left her. 

“ Who is that young swell in the chimney-pot hat 
and dandy boots?” Duke asked, when Polly paid her 
afternoon visit to his painting-room. “I don’t mean 
Guy Earlscourt, you understand.” 

“The other was Mr. Allan Fane,” Polly re- 
sponded, looking out of the window. “ He’s an 
artist, Duke, and wants me to sit to him for Fair 
Rosamond.” 

“ Allan Fane! Allan Fane!” Duke repeated, strok- 
ing the red aud yellow stubble on his chin. “I’ve 
heard that name before, and I have seen that face 
somewhere. It’s a face I don’t like, duchess; it’s 
a womanish face, a false face, or I’m greatly mis- 
taken.” 

Polly looked at him reproachfully, 

“ That's not like you, Duke,” she said; “ you don’t 
often speak ill of the absent, and of a stranger, too, 
whom you don’t know. Mr. Fane was very, very 
kind to me yesterday, and—and—he came home with 
me last night. He didn’t let me sit out a single 
dance, and he left the ladies at the Priory to wait on 
me, and of course I feel grateful and all that.” 

Duke looked after her as she walked out of the 
room with a wistful light in his eyes—the yearning 
light you see sometimes in the eyes of a dog. Polly 
had been under his shelter for fourteen years—was 
the day at hand when all his love could shield her 
from danger no longer ? 

Polly went through her usual afternoon’s work of 
helping Rosauna in a state of dreamy happiness, little 
trills of song bubbling to her lips, smiles aud dimples 
chasing each other over her face. 

She was always happy, but somehow the sun never 
shone so brightly uor life ever seemed so sweet as to- 


y. 

Rosanna looked at her, and congratulated herself 
that she had made her go out that morning. And 
presently, when tea was over, she took her hat and 
went tothe gate to watch the new moon rise—and 
wish—what did little Polly wish? It was very quiet. 
‘The new moon shining in the opal sky, a nightin- 
gale singing yonder in Montalien woods, the soft 
flutter of the evening wind, sweet from the sea; tle 
rich odour of Rosanna’s roses and geraniums in the 
open window—that was the scene. And, fairer than 
all,as Mr, Allan Fane could have told her, had he 
been there to see the tall, slim girl, with the sweet, 
happy face, and dreamy eyes of blue, softly singing 
“The Young May Moon.” 

As she stuod there a group of four came up the 
road from the town. Polly’s dreamy eyes turned 
from that silver sickle in the purple sky, and bright- 
ened into a light not so pleasaut to see as she beheld 
her arch enemy, Eliza Long. Miss Long was gal- 
lanted by the haberdasher’s clerk, and behind camo 
Alice Warren and her “ young man,” Peter Jenkins, 
of the Mill, 

(To be continued.) 








Suapine Metats.—In a process lately proposed 
for shaping metals a mould is made in sections to 
suit the article required, and a sheet of metal is 
placed in it, after which acover is clamped on to the 
mould, and water-pressure is conveyed to the in- 
terior by a pipe, whereby the metal is expanded to 
the counterpart of the mould. 

Sunny Homes.—Parents ought to know that 
pte 4 successful effort to make home bright is so 
much accomplished towards foiling the evil one. 
Never frown on innocent enjoyment among chil- 
dren. It is as natural to their age as your arm- 
chair and slippers are to yours, and it is just as pro- 
per too. Let children enjoy their youth in all its in- 
nocent gaiety ; their future may be dark enough to 
need the memory of a happy childhood to make it 
endurable. 

MoNUMENT OF THE CHICAGO Firz.—An odd 
monument is about to be set up to record the recent 
dreadful fire. It is to be erected in the Central 
Park, West Chicago, one of the large city parks, on 
a site just within the principal entrance, originally 
designed fora monument. The materials are relics 
of the late fire that destroyed the entire business 
portion of the city together with about one-third of 
the residences, and consist of iron safes, columns, 
sculptured stone cornice and ornaments, which have 
been presented for the purpose, and are now being 
hauled to thesite. The height of it will depend to 
some extent upon the amount of material collected ; 





it will exceed 100 feet. The work of constructio™ 
will commence as soon as the weather will permit, 
The architect is Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, of Chicago. 

TIcHBORNE RumouRs.—All sorts of rumours are 
current about the Tichborne case. A correspondent 
understands that some forty witnesses will be called 
by Sir John Coleridge, and that one of the strongest 
will be Mrs. Radcliffe (Kate Doughty). Another 
witness, according to the statement of another cor- 
respondent, will Miss Loder, who will declare 
that the claimant is her lover, Arthur Orton to wit. 
When these interesting examinations will come on 
it is impossible to say. A farther ~ =e is that Lord 
Bellew will come forward to swear that when he was 
at school he and the real Roger Tichborne tattooed 
each other, and that his lordship will bare hia arm 
and call upon the claimant to do likewise. 

SpurceEon’s EXPERIENCES IN Rome.—Mr. Spur- 

eon has been to Rome, and has given a lecture on 
fis experiences to an audience of 7,000, at his 
Tabernacle. He described St. Peter’s as “a big 
joss-house, an idol shop, and nothing better. It was 
not the worst image house in Rome, but it was bad 
enough, and whatever might be said by those who 
turned to and professed the Catholic faith, if they 
were not idolaters, there were no idolaters on earth.” 
He saw the miraculous print of St. Peter’s image 
on the walls of a dungeon in which, according to 
tradition, he had been confined—made when he was 
pushed against it by the brutality of his guards— 
saw, and was wroth in his heart. He looked at the 
Vatican, saw the Papal soldier higher up on the 
flight of steps than the Italian soldier, who 
stood sentry at the door, and was convinced that 
the Papal Government has been the worst on earth ; 
but he had his fears for the stability of the Italian 
Government, as it had sprung out of a political 
and not a religious revolution. 


A DARING GAME; 
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NEVA’S THREE LOVERS. 

—_>-— 
CHAPTER VII. 
Tae dingy little packet-boat from Calais to Dover, 
i the mails, bore her usual complement of 
rs that bright midsummer day upon which 
ung Neva Wynde returned after years of absence 
Cie own country. 

A few tall, moustached Frenchmen, with cigars in 
their mouths; a German or two with the inevitable 
pipe; a few students returning from foreign uni- 
versities ; a few pedestrian tourists with hobnailed 
shoes, preposterous alpenstocks, and a proudly 
displayed Bradshaw or Murray; several stout and 

0 Englishmen, and a goodly number of rotund 

neliehivesion, with muslin dresses and fur tippets 
in odd contrast made up the majority of the passen- 

ra. 

oo of these people walked about, affecting to 
enjoy the fresh breeze ; others studied the now use- 
less guide-book, recalling their adventures ; and 
others scanned the blue shores of France alternately 
with the chalk cliffs of England through the tourist 
glasses slung from their shoulders, and wondered 
aloud if the passage would he accomplished in the 
usual ninety minutes. 

An odd feature of a Channel packet is the total 
disregard of appearances manifested by the passen- 
gers upon it. 

Very few, if any, persons go below into the stuffy 
little cabins, and doubting souls provide themselves 
with ominous white bowls at the outset of the 
voyage, and should illness come upon them they 
proceed to make themselves comfortable upon the 
deck, or moan, or mutter imprecations, according to 
the sex of the sufferer, to unmindful and obli- 
vious of lookers on. 

In a corner by herself, at one side of the boat, her 
thick m veil over her face shrouding a bowl that 
filled lap, sat Artress, Lady Wynde’s gray com- 
panion, in a condition of abject misery. She had 
no thought of any one but herself in that crisis of 
her physical career, and gave no heed to her young 
charge, the one great desire of her soul being to 
find herself once more upon solid land. 

At the opposite side of the boat, leaning lightly 
upon the rail, and looking back with wistful, long- 
ing eyes upon the fading blue of the French shores, 
8 @ young girl who was strangely lovely. 

She was slender and graceful as a swaying reed, 
and her lithe, light figure carried itself with a slight 
hauteur that was inexpressibly charming. Her 
high-bred manner, her evident gentleness and sweet- 
ness, betrayed thorough culture of heart and mind, 
Her face was a rare poem. The features were 
slightly irregular, and, even in repose, with a grave 
shadow upon her fair brows, her countenance had a 
bright, piquant witchery. Her complexion was very 
pure and fair, her lips a vivid scarlet, and under her 
broad forehead a pair of wondrous red-brown eyes 
sparkled and glowed with strange brilliancy. Her 
hair, very abundant, and of a reddish-brown tint as 
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rare 2s beautiful, was gathered into braids at the 
baci of her small, noble head. 

She was dressed in a travelling suit of black cash- 
mere, and wore a black hat surmounted with a sear- 
let wing. 

She was Neva Wynde, the owner of Hawkhurst, 
one of the greatest heiresses in England, and now 
the object of the sinister machinations of her hand- 
some stepmother and Craven Black. 

Her school-days were over, and sho was on her 
way to a home she had not visited for years, and to 
a guardian whom she did not know, bat one who was 
secretly her enemy. She had emerged from the plea- 
sant security of the school-ropm into a region of 

erils. 

: A premonition of the dangers before her seemed 
almost to come upon her now, and into her glowing 
eyes crept a look of sorrowfal yearning and of pas- 
sionate protest against the friendlessness of her lot. 

A few feet distant from her, also leaning upon the 
railing, stood @ young man, whose gaze, ostensibly 
fixed upon the French coast, now and then rested 
upon the girl’s speaking faee with an expression of 
keen admiration and interest. He thought in his 
own soul that he had never seen a being sofresh, so 
dainty, so pure, so rarely beautiful. She seemed ut- 
terly alone. No one inquired how she felt, or offered 
her a seat, or looked after her, and her young ad- 
mirer wondered if she were all alone in the world, 
as she seemed. 

He was speculating upon the subject when a sud- 
den lurch of the boat upon the short-chopping Chan- 
nel waves, caused Neva to involuntarily loosen her 
hold upon the railing, and pitched her abruptly 
along the deck towards him. 

He sprang forward and caught her in his arms. 
She recovered her equilibrium upon the instant, and 
again grasped the railing, blushing, confused, and 
murmuring her thanks-for his. civility. 

“The Channel is rough to-day,’ remarked the 
young gentleman. Shall I not find you a seat?” 

“Thank you, no,” returned Neva, in her sweet, 
low, cultured voice. “I prefer standing,” 

The words were simple enough, and her manner 
was quict and reserved, but her voice went to the 
young man’s heart, thrilling it with a strange sen- 
sation. He did not attempt a retreat, and Neva 
looked up at him with something of surprise in her 
glorious red-brown eyes. 

As he encountered her fall gaze his face flushed, 
his eyes glowed, aud a warm smile curved his 
mouth. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but are you not 
Miss Wynde, of Hawkhurst ? 

Neva bowed assent, with an increasing surprise. 

“T was suro, when I met your full glance, that 
you were Neva Wynde,” cried the young gentleman. 
“You do not remember me, I see; yet when you 
went away to that odious Paris school you and I 
parted with tears, and you promised to be true to 
ine, little Neva. And you have forgotten me” 

“No, no,” cried the young girl, an answering 
glow coming into hor face, and her eyes shining like 
suns, “Is it really you, Arthur? How you have 
changed !” 

She held out her hand to him, and he ¢lasped it 
with a warm, lingering pressure. Her eyes scanned 
his face in an earnest scrutiny, and she blushed 
again when she saw how handsome he was and how 
like he was to an ideal she had long cherished in the 
very depths of her yotng soul. 

He was fair, with warm blue eyes, golden hair, and 
a2 moustache of tawnygold. His features were fine 
and clearly cut. He hada frank, noble face, and 
his sunny eyes betrayed a generous soul. 

One who ran might read in his countenance a 
brave, dauntless soul, a grand, unselfish nature, an 
enlightened spirit, quick sympathies, and an honest, 
truthful, resolute character. 

Neva thought, as she shyly regarded him, that 
he was very like a hero of romance. 

**T can hardly believe that you are Arthur,” she 
said, smiling, her face softly flushing: ‘“ You are 
not at all like the Arthur Towyn I knew, yet | can 
see the old boyish gaiety and brightness of spirit. 
Your moustache has changed your looks greatly, 
Lord Towyn.” 

“It makes me look older perhaps,” said Lord 
Towyn, gravely, “and as I am but twenty-three, 
and have a ward who is eighteen years old, it be- 
comes me to produce as veuerable an appearance as 
possible, Of course you are aware, Neva, that lam 
one of the three trustees or guardians of your en- 
i property, appointed by your father in his 
will ?”” 

“Yes, I knew it a year ago,” replied Neva, the 
brightness fading a little from her face. “ Mr. At- 
kins wrote me about papa’s will. Mr. Atkins and 
Sir John Freise are the two other executors. You 
are very young for such an appointment, are you 
not, Lord Towyn ?” 

“That isa fault that time will mend,” said his 
lordship, smiling. “Iam young for the post, but 
Sir Harold Wynde knew that he could trust me, 
especially with two older heads to direct me. Iam 





only the least of three, you know, and my youth was 
meant to balance Sir John Freise’s age. Yourschool 
life is over, is it not, Miss Wynde ?” 

“Yes, it is over,” and Nevasighed. “Iamon 
my way to a new sort of life, and to new acquaint- 
ances and friends. I feel a sort of terror of my 
future, Lord ‘Towyn. I am foolish, I-know, but a 
dread comes over me when I look forwardto going 
home. Home! Ah, all that made the old house 
home has vanished. My poor brother George lies in 
an Indian grave. Papa—poor papa——” 

Her voice broke down, and she averted her head, 

Young Lord Towyn came nearer to her. He 
longed to press her hand and to offer her his sym- 
pathy. He comprehended her desolation, and the 
unhealed wound caused by Sir Harold’s fate. His 
heart bled for her. 

He had known Neva Wynde from her earliest 
childhood. They had played together in the woods 
and gardens at Hawkhurst, and, before Neva had 
been sent to her foreign school, the child pair had 
betrothed themselves, and vowed an eternal fidelity 
to each other. f 

The late Earl ‘Towyn, the father of Arthur, and 
Sir Harold Wynde had been college mates; and it 
had been their dearest wish to unite their families 
in the persons of their children, but they had been 
too wise to broach the idea to'the young couple. 

They had, however, encouraged the affection of 
Arthur and Neva for each other, and had looked for- 
ward hopefally to the time when that childish affec- 
tion should possibly ripen into ths love of manhood 
and womanhood. 

Soon after Neva’s departure for school Lord 
Towyn had died, and his son, then at college, had 
become ear! in his stead. 

A mysterious fate hadalso removed Sir Harold 
Wynite ; and Neva’s step-mother,as is known to the 
reader, had schemes of her:own in regard to Neva’s 
marriage. 

The young earl’s mute sympathy seemed to pene- 
trate to Neva’s heart, for presently she turned her 
face again to him, and, although her mouth quivered, 
her eyes were brave, as she said, brokenly : 

“You will think me unchristian, Lord 'lowyn, but 
I eannot become reconciled to the manner of papa’s 
death. If he had but died like George, peace- 
fully in his bed; but his fate was so horrible—so 
awful! I sometimes fancy.in the night that I can 
hear his cries and moans. In my own imagination 
I have witnessed his awful death a thousand times. 
The horror of it is as fresh to me now as when the 
news first came. Shall I ever get used to my gor- 
row? Will the time ever come when I can think of 
papa with the calmuess and resignation with which 
I think of my poor brother ?” 

“Tt was horrible, even to me, beyond all words to 
describe,” said the young earl, softly. “I loved 
Sir Harold only less than my own father, and I nave 
mourned for him as if I had been his son. All or- 
dinary words of consolation seem a mockery to one 
who mourns a friend who perished as he did. He 
was Vigorous and young for his years, noble, and 
true, and good. Let us hope that his pangs and 
terrors were but brief, Neva. Perhaps his death 
was not so terrible to him as it seems to us. It is 
better soto die than to languish for years a proy to 
someexcruciating disease. And let us remember 
that ‘ whatever is is right.’ Instead of dwelling on 
the manner of his death, let us reflect that his death 
we but the opening to him of the gates of life eter- 
na ” 


Neva did not answer, but her face was very grave 
and tender, and her sun-like eyes glowed with a 
softer radiance. 

There was a brief silence between them, and 
finally Neva said, with an abrupt change of the sub- 


ject: 

“Do you:know Lady Wynde, Lord Towyn ?” 

‘| have met her several times, but-not since Sir 
Harold's death,” wasthereply. “Is she tvavelling 
with you ?” 

And the young.earl glanced. around:the deck. 

“No, she senteher companion for me. She ison 
the ome side of the boat. I have never sven Lady 
Wynde.” , 

Lord Towyn looked his.astonishment. i. oft 

“Have you not been home since your father’s 
aaeenen nor since his death, Miss Wynde?” he 
asked. 

‘No. Papa came once to see me at my school 
after his marriage, but he did not bring his wife. 
I havea picture of her which papa sent me. He 
must haveadored her. His letters were full of lov- 
ing praises of her, and'in the Jast letter he wrote he 
told me that he desired me to love and obey her as 
if she were my own mother. His wishes are sacred 
to me now, and I shall try to love her. Is she very 
handsome ?” 

“She is considered handsome,” replied Lord 
Towyn.” “She is dark almest to, swarthiness, and 
has a gipsy’s black eyes. Sir Harold almost wor- 
shipped her.” 

“ Then she mast be good ?” 

Lord Towyn hesitated. He knew little of the 





handsome Lady Wynde, but he had am instinctive 
distrust of her. 

‘She must be good,”’ he answered, thoughtfully, 
‘* Fad she not been good Sir Harold would not have 
loved her.” 

“ Ah, yes, I have thought that a hundred times,” 
said Neva. ‘shall try to win her love. She is to 
stay at Hawkhurst as my personal guardian during 
my minority, and there can be no indifference be- 
tween us. Tt must be peace or war, I intend it 
shall be peace. You see, Lord Towyn, that’I shall 
be almost completely dependent upon her for society 
and friendship. I am coming back a stranger to 
my childhood’s home. Years of absence have es- 
tranged me from the friends I knew, and I ‘have no 
one outside of Hawkhurst to look to, save Mr, 
Atkins and Sir John Fréise.” 

“ And me,” said Lord 'Towyn, earnestly. “ Tam as. 
sociated with them, you know. But you will not be 
so utterly friendless as you think. ‘The 6ld county 
families will hasten to call upon you, and you can 
select your own friends among them. The Lady of 
Hawkhurst will be féted and welcomed, and made 
much.of. ‘Your trouble will soon be that you will 
have no time to yourself. I desireto add myself to 
your list of visitors. Iam staying this summer at 
a place of mine on the Kentish coast. But here is 
= Dover “= straight —— Miss he aoe rl > 

ve made the voyage in good time, despi e 
roughness of the Channel.” 

There was no time for farther conversation. The 
suggestive bowls were being hidden under benches 
by the late oy and bundles, boxes and bags 
we. ' being sought after with reviving energies. 

A.vtress arose, found her travelling-bag and um- 
vrellas, then sought for her charge. As her gaze 
encountered Neva’s piquant faceupturned to the ad- 
miring glances of a handsome young gentleman eke 
looked shocked arid ‘horrified, and her sharp, ashen- 
hued features became vinegary in their expression. 

She approached the young lady with unscemly 
ac gE —— ; 

“ Miss Wynde, I am surprised -—— 

* Pardon me,” said Neva, quietly interposing, al- 
though her face flushed Abed rte “but [ Boake to 
oe to you, Mrs. Artress, my old ‘friend Lord 
Towyn.” 

The young earl bowed, and Mrs. Attress did the 
same, divided between her desire ‘to be:polite to a 
nobleman and her anger that Neva shoul have re- 
newed his acquaintance while under her charge. 

Artress was deep in the confidence of Lady Wynde 
and Craven Black, and her interests were identical 
with theirs. She had a keen scent for danger, and 
in the attitude of Lord Towyn towards ‘Neva she re- 
cognized an admiration which might easily deepen 
into love. 

“Come, my dear,” said Mrs. ‘Artress, anxiously. 
“The boat is at the pier,and wemusthasten ashore. 
Give me your dressing bag——”’ 

She paused, seeing that Lord Towyn had already 
possessed himself of it. ‘ 

The young earl offered his arm to Neva, and she 
placed her hand lightly upon it, .and was conducted 
along the boat to theplace of landing. Mis. Artress 
followed, biting her lips with chagrin. 

The landing and examination of. baggage were duly 
accomplished, and Lord Towyn condacted his 
charges to a first-class cartiage of the waiting train, 
seated them, and took his =~ beside Neva. 

“ Are you going to Hawkhurst also, my lord?” 
inquired Mrs. Artress, sourly. 

** No, madam, not to-day,” answered the young 
earl, pleasantly. “Iam on-my way to Canterbury 
to consult with Sir John Freiseand Mr. Atkins con- 
ceriing some business relative to the Hawkhurst 
property, and I shall probably do myself the honour 
}~ call with them upon Miss Wynde in a day or 

wo.” 

“ Lady Wynde will be'happy to see you and to 
consult with you,” said Mrs. Artress, with ill-con- 
cealed annoyance. ‘“* Miss'Wynde is too young, I 
should judge, to understand anything about busi- 
ness. .Besides, her friends should spare her all 
trouble of that deseription.” 

‘I shall be always ready to consult with you about 
business, Lord ‘fowyn,” said ‘Neva, in her clear, low 
voice. ‘I desire to fit-myself for my position as 
owner and dispenser ofa largeincome. Lregard the 
mouey entrusted to me as a talent for'whi¢h 1 shall 
be called to account, and I want to learn to manage 
my affairs properly,.and with prudence and discre- 
tion.” 


Mrs. Artress was silenced, but:she thought within 
herself : : 

* Our young lady has opinions of herown, and has - 
the courage to express them. Jam afraid that she 
is not the bread-and-batter a wo. expected. 
It is likely that we shall have trouble with her.” 

The journey to Canterbury was accomplished only 
too quickly for Lord Towyn and Neva. ‘They talked 
of their childhood, but no allusion’ was made to 
their childish betrothal, although both doubtless 
thought of it. ; 

The young earl explained that he had been over 
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to Brussels for @ week, and, had had no:thought of 
meeting heron his; way home, but his face aswell 
as his tones told he wasiof that meeting. 

The Hawkhurst carviage with its liveried se vants 
was in waiting at the Canterbury station when they 
alighted. ; 

Lord Towyniassinted the ladicsinto the vehicle, 
bade them adieu, and, as they drove. away, followed 
them with,e, lingering gaze. 

“ How beautiful Neva.is !’’ he murmured to him- 
self; “and so .gradeful-and syveet,and tender—yet 
spirited. iL )wonder if she remembers our ghildish 
petrothal. I don’tlike| that Artress, and I donot 
quite like Lady Wynde. I hardly think Neya,will 
be happy with her, their matures being so dissimi- 
lar. 1 must-go to huret, to-morrow, and. judge 
whether they arelikely to get..on, well together. If 
Neva should not like ,her step-mother she has but 
one avenue of escape {from her dominion before she 
comes of age, and that avenue is marriage. If she 
would only marry,me! J love her already. Love 
her! I could. adere her.” 

A passionate flush arose to his fair cheek, and 
tender, glowing light \to,his warm:blue eyes ; and | e 
descended the steps.and strode ont of the station, 
his heart thrilling with: the strange and new sensa- 
tion which he now knew was love. 

As he walked along the street he vowed. within 
himself that he wo woo and, if he could, would 
win young Neva Wynde to be-his wife. 

Ah, he little,knew the gulfs that. would-arise be- 
tween him and her—-the dangers, the perils, thesor- 
rows they two must taate. 

Evenas he strode along, aoknowledging to his.own 
soul that,he was Neva‘s. lover,Neva was speeding 
across the-pleasant country towards the. home where 
her enemy awaited her with schemes perfected, and 
an evil heart hidden undexia smiling face, 


CHAPTER. V.LUI. 

Uron the morning of the day on whieh Neva 
Wynde and Lord Towyn so strangély encountered 
each other upon thedingy packet~boat—am encounter 
that was destined tobe fatefub—a scene transpiged 
in one of the Giondon suburbs to which’ we would 
call the attention \of the render. 

In an upper reom/in/one of the dingiest!honses of 
one of the dingiest crescents at New Brompton a 
young man, a, mere » Was engaged in (painting 
a picture. The room was bare and. comfortless, 
with threadbare-carpet, decrepit and avorn-out/fur- 
uiture, and springless; sofa-bed—one of ‘the poorest 
socmne in fact,adedging-house of the fourth rate-can 

urnisa, 

There were $wo windows withont curtains, and 
provided only with tornand faded bine paper.sha 'e;, 
rolled up and confined .with»cotton cord. A few 
ashes were in the grate, showing that. al the 
season was summer fire had lately burned there. 

The pieture which the youth was painting: stood 
upon an easel before one of the windows, and was 
pas title hetiea tins a —_ a toe sketched 

y a bold and vigorous: ut was faulty in con- 
ception and illcoloured. Thelightuponit was bad, 
and theyhand that wielded the brash was trembling 
and impatient-—weakened by fasting and emotions. 

The painter looked a mere boy, although he was 
fully twenty years of age. His complexion was florid, 
his eyes hagel in :hue, and:he worechis brown hair 
long, artist-fashion, and:tossed back from his high, 
white forehead. 

He was handsome, with an honest lookimhis:eyes, 
and @ pleasant, mouth, his chin ‘was short, and 
weak in its .expression, and his countenance be- 
trayed a character full:of good.and noble impulses, 
yet with a weakness, indecision; and itresolution 
that might yet prove-fatal to him. 

He was dressed in a shabby, velveteen jacket, 

daubed with paint and ont at the elbows. His gar- 
nents, like his lodging, betrayed poverty of the 
most unmitigated description. 
_ This.young man was Rufus Black, the only son of 
. raven Black, who .was Lady Wynde’s lover—tho 
Rufus Black whomhis:father and Lady Wyndethad 
planned should <Nevai Wynde, and thus play 
into their heude, eating them to: possess them- 
selves of .a portion of Neva’s noble fortune. 

As Mr. Black had said, he: had quarrelled sith his 
S0n some weeks béfore,and cast him: off penniless 
and destitute of friends, to shift for :himself.. He 
had drifted to his present Jodgings, and was/trying 
to keep sobland body tegether by painting wretched 
pictures, which he :seld to a.general dealer ‘for 


wretched pay. 
4 pictare doesn’t »suitymie,” he said, pushing 


The 
back his chair that he might’.get « better view of 


‘he Painting. . ‘It's only a daub, butiit's.as good as 


‘the pay. I've been ‘three days at it, and it won't 


bring.me.in even the fifteen ishillings I got for the 
last. Itwill doto step up achimney-place;I-suppose 
sud Ishad such: grand ideas of my artand of my 
‘aicnts! I meant to achieve fame and fortune, and 
acre 1. gm, without: foodior fuel, with therent due, 
sud with my soul so fettered by these cares, so borne 
down by despair and remorse, that 1am incapable 


Qo 





of work. I have gone to the dogs, as my father told 
me to go—but oh, why did I not travel the down- 
ward road alone? Why must I drag her down with 
me ?”’ 

A despairing look gathered on his face ; the tears 
filled his eyes; a sob escaped him. He looked hag- 
gard, worn, and despairing. He was imno condition 
for work, yet he resumed his task with\blinded eyes, 
and painted on at random with feverish haste. 

He had grown somewhateoalmer, with the stoni- 
ness of an utter despairwhen the opened,.and 
a girl came in bearing a large basket, heavily laden. 

She was a slender y oréature, n6t more ithan 
seventeen years old, and’ pale fase and narrow 
chest betrayed a tendenoy to con ion. Her 
complexion was of a clear olive tint; hair was 
of a blue-black colour, and was worn in*braids; her 
eyes were dark and loving, with an appealing ex- 
pression in them; and, de the circumstances 
of her lot, she maintained a hopeful, cheerful: spirit 
and a sunshiny countenanve, 

She was the young music-teadher for whose sake 
Rufus Black had/quarrolled with:his:father. She 
was the last member of .a family who had all 
died of consumption. She: lost ‘her situation in 
a ladies’ school about the time that Rufasthad se pa- 
rated himself from his‘father; and after the young 
man had abandoned his parent |he had hastened to 
her and begged her*to-marry him. 


He was full-of hope, ambitions, determined tor 
achieve fame and fortune by his painter’s brushand’ 


benshis hands aad eat in silence, while she washed 
— a carefully put away the remnants of 
n@hie eanne'to himatdsat.on his knee, and 


she was Wi and ‘worn, sorrowful and nearly all, 
and quite penniless. f 
Beli 
them both, she had accepted the refugee 
her, and one week after Black heglete 
his son adrift the young gair ‘were aiar ; 
moved into‘their present dingy rs. ow 
They had joined their poverty cand soon 
discovered that the achievement of. fameand wealth 
was uphill work.’ ; , 


Rufus was fresh from ‘his university imaso 
work for his bread, and.he had s talent 


for painting, as he setn discovered. ‘He 
deen sell i in ate ; 
paint enough at first hin imtwenty 
a week; atl fa A 
It was now tince his i 
his. 


one by o - 


his watch, and other trinkets, anid oF 
pledged to: necessaries or vies be pon 
hed the’ 
le daat. -arged*the 


pay. 
this morning they hadshad no breakfas 

“How big your eyés are, Rufas!” 
young wife, throwing off her batterell : 
** You look as #€ I%had brought yousome:priteless 
treasure ; but yom Wellymay, for I have the nicest 
little breakfast we have’had for a week.” 

“ Where did you getit?”’ inquired the young ar- 
tist, his thin cheeks flushing with an eagerness he 
could not conceal. ‘Have you prevailed on the 
grocer to give us credit ?” 

“No, lcould not do that,” and the young wife 
shook her head. ‘I’m afraid his heart is as-hard 
asthe nether millstone we.read abont.. He thinks 
I’m.a cheat! But our landlady, Mrs. McKellar, 
you know, has faith in your picture, and I ‘bor- 
rowed two shillings of her. See what a sump- 
tuons repast we shall have,” and.she proceeded to 
display the.contents of her basket, unpacking them 
swiftly. ‘‘ Here’s.twopence worth of. coffee, a penny- 
worth of milk, .a threepenny loaf, and.a superb 
rasher of ham of the kind described -by the Irish- 
man.as ‘a strake of fatanda,strake of lane.’ And 
here’s a bundle of wood to boil the coffee; and I’ve 
gone to the-extravagance of a.sixpenny pot of jam, 
your appetite isso delicate, And mow for break- 
fast,” 


She piled her wood skilfully inthe grate, put) on 
her eofiee-pot and frying,pan, and lighted her fire. 
Then, while her breakfast was.cooking, she laid 
her table with-her scanty ware, and bustled about 
like an incarnate sunbeam, and no one would have 
suspected that she too was weak and hungry, and 
that she was sick at heart and full .of dread for the 


future. 

“So breakfast is provided for,” murmured Rufus 
Black, in @ tone in which,it would .have been hard 
to tell which predominated, :relief or bitterness, 
“I began to fear we should have to fast to-day: as 
we did yesterday.” 

The young wife turned her-rasher of ham in the 
pan, and put her smallallowance. of coffee in the 
pot, before she answered, gravely : 

“ Rufus, I think I might get another,situation to 
teach music. Ihave good references, youknow. I 
don’t like being so utterly dependent upon you. 
You have.not been used to Tor, I’mafraid.we did 
very wrong in getting married.’ : 

What else vould we do?” demanded Rufus 
Black. ‘I.could not see yon working yourself to 
death, Lally, when a little care would save you, 
You had to.go ont of doors in all weathers,and you 
were going into a galloping consumption. I ex- 
pected to be able to support you, bat I’m only a 


ving in his talents anf ability toisu Y 
t r a “Bats, is your fatbersnich? 
ed. | . sone three of four hundred pounds a 


but it has turned out like the fairy money—it has 
changed to dead leaves at the moment of using it. I 
have a university education, and would be thankful 
for a situation as usher in a dame’s school. I am 
willing to dig ditches, only I’m not strong enough. 
Oh, Lally, little wife, what is to become of us ?” 

Lally Black—she had been christened Lalla by her 
romantic mother, after the heroine of Moore’s poem, 
Jout her name had lost its romantic sound through 
one of every-day usc—approached her young hus- 

and, and»softly laid her cheek against his. She 
stroked his hand gently as she said : 

“It is I who am useless, Rufus. You ought to 
have martied a rich wife instead of a poor little 
music-teacher. ‘I’m afraid you'll reproach me in 
your heart.somieday for marrying you—there, there, 
dear boy! I did not mean it. I know you will 
piety regret our marriage, let what will be the re- 
salt!” 

She caressed him tenderly, then hurried to the 
fire, intent upon her breakfast. The coffee was 
steaming and the ham was cooked. The busy little 
housewife made a round.of toast, then announced 
that\breakfast was #eady. Rufasdrew up his chair 
to’ , aid Lally waited upon him, and was 
80 briglityeand hopeful, that he became in- 
fec her'spi 
But when the a 
came grave a 


us breakfast was over he be- 
d@-again, and bowed his face 


‘drew histhand from his face, and whispered : 





, answered Rufus: -* Why do you 


NY Wie -not aitsist us a little if he wished ?” 

vombaead Lally ‘ Phave no relative tovapply to. I 

eat-aurt}-@yvho married a richyman, and [ 

lives in Tuoudon, but I don’t. know her 

@,and she pr never heard of me, so I 

“write or ge to her, Letus humble ourselves 
urfather, dear" 

Rowhat purpose?” interposed Rufus, half 

ys “My father is‘ mercenary, villanous—— 


les Vite 
H.| Don't : me, Lally; I am ‘telling thestruth if he 
4 is, eae, ‘Thank Heaven, I took after my poor 


~ Wy father does not know we ave-married, 
and T daxe-not tell him. I fear anybody in this. 
world I fearny father.” 

“But-he mast denow somewhon.of our marriage,’’ 
: wife. “You make nie afraid, dear, 
that we did wrong in marrying. Weare too young, 
and I had to work for-my living. Your father could 
never forgive me, and accept me as his daughter. 
My family is of no ageount, and yours is good. 
Peo mk of all thgse things, and you will be 
looked Gown upon for-yourwnfortunate, ill-starred 
marriage. Oh, Rufus, if we could undo what we 
have done it might be well for us,” 

The young husband endeavoured to console his 
wife, and he had brought back her bright hopeful- 
ness when the postman’s kao¢k was-heard on the 
street door. 

A sudden hope thrilled them both. They listened 
breathlessly, and notin vain. 

P. tly the h« id’s heavy tread was heard 
on the stairs, and she entered the room, bringing a 
latter. 

When she had departed’ Rufus opened the letter, 
and the young conple perpen it together. 

It was dated Wyn m village,.and had been 
written by Craven Black; it co. aued simply um 
announcement that the favher desired to be regou- 
ciled ‘to his .son, that he saw a wayin which he 
could.make Rufusarich man, and he begged his 
son, if he also desired a reconciliation and wealth, 
and was willing to submit himself to his father’s 
will, to come to him;at onee by the earliest train. 
Between the leaves.of the letter was a ten-pound 





note. 

“You will go of course?”’ cried the young wife, 
excitedly. 

‘“ | wish Lknew. what hemeant,” muttered Rufus, 
irresolutely. 4 

“* He is your-father,dear, and you will go,” urged 
Lally, ‘For sake, you will go. Dear Rutus, 
I beg. you to-yield to his wishes. He will not be 
nnreasonable, I.am.sure. , Say you will go!” 

Rufus hesitated. 

He knew that when with his father ho was a 
coward without a will of his own. What if he 
should. be driven to do some act he should hereafter 
repent? Yet ;at last he consented to goto his 
father, and in.an ;hour later-he divided his money 
with his wife, giving her the larger share, and took 
his departure. ? 5 i 
At taat last moment a horrible misgiving came 
over him, and he ran back and kissed the little sun- 
shiny face he loved, then went out again and made 
his .way.to the station with a death+like pall upon 





useless fellow, after all. I thought I had talent, 


his:soul, 
(To be continued.) 
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IGNORANCE WAS BLISS, 
BUT WAS IT FOLLY TO BE WISE? 





Mr. Howe tts, the rich man of the neighbour- 
nood, gave a party—a party in the open air, to 
which all the young people had been invited, not on 
account of the host being an especially young man 
himself, but because he liked not so much to fanc 
that he was a young man as to rejuvenate himself. 
So all the youths and maidens were at Riverside in 
full force, numbering perhaps fifty or sixty. 

A great many pretty faces were to be seen there. 
Rounded features, clear, glowing skins, and bright 
eyes, are not often associated with plainness, and 
most girls in their teens and early twenties possess 
these advantages. 

Then it was June, and the girls wore fresh white 
dresses and bright ribbons, or else delicately tinted 
organdies, and looked like summer clouds and gar- 
den flowers and butterflies, and anything else you 
might happen to think of. 

Margie Flanders looked like a rose, in the purest 
of organdies covered with the most delicate pink 
rosebuds, and with trailing green vines in her hair, 
which was dark; her eyes were dark too, and her 
cheeks were rose tinted. She'was beautiful on this 
occasion, inasmuch as she was well dressed and 
happy and animated. : 

rdinarily you might pass her without a second 
glance. A refined, high-bred-looking girl she was, 
to be sure, but sallow and listless. However, I will 
let you into a secret: she was one of those who im- 
pes with years, and fill up, and lighten up, and 

righten up. 

_ She was a sentimentalist, given to analyzing, to 
introspection. Therefore she did not enjoy herself at 
Mr. Howells’s picnic half as much as the majority 
of her cotemporaries there. 

She did not throw herself with sufficient simplicity 
and single-heartedness into the present, and live 
just in that and for that. She wondered what it all 





meant, how these other people felt ; she weighed and 
criticized her own affairs, her own happiness even. 

For she was happy. She was young—barely 
twenty—free from care, and beloved. And what more 
could she desire than youth and love? Iam inclined 
to think, however, she would have realized her 
blessings more fully if it had been possible for her to 
have first been old and neglected, then to have gone 
back to “love’s young dream.” The force of con- 
trast would have stung her into a more intense ap- 
preciation. 

ee Robeson sat beside her, or rather lounged 
beside her, on the grass, holding her parasol, and 
descanting in a general way on matters and things. 

It was gene na supposed that these two were en- 
gaged, although they were not. George had never 
said “ Will you ?””in so many words, although a 
pretty good understanding existed between the two— 
so good an understanding, in trath, that it provoked 
Margie sometimes. George was too confident, too 
easy, too philosophical. 

On second thoughts it may be that Margie was 
not so very exacting, after ail If one hag a lover 
one would desire him to be of the traditionally ar- 
dent, impulsive, head-over-heels kind. 

Tam inclined to think George Robeson was not 
capable of that sort of thing, however. He wasa 
brilliant fellow in some ‘respects; he might have 
really made his mark in life if he had had fewer ad- 
vantages to begin with and greater inducements to 
urge him on. 

But somehow he had always let things drift past 
him ; he had been waiting for the right opening all 
his life, and the right opening had never come. It 
was a pity ; itis always a pity to see good natural 
gifts run to waste. He had studied law, for instance, 
then had never devoted himself to the practice of 
his profession because he did not like the drudgery, 
and no telling case had ever come in his way. 

Unfortunately he could afford to be idle. Then he 
had a talent for inventions, and he devoted himself 
to that for a while with tolerable success; only he 


—J 
never quite finished up any one idea. There way 
always a hitch here or a difficulty there, or else som, 
other man got ahead of him, or he discovered at tho 
last moment that his plan had practical disadyap. 


the intervals he would devote himself to liters. 
ture. He wrote verses—forgive him when I adj 
that they were ng tolerably good ones—sketches, 
scientific articles. Sometimes they were published, 
sometimes they lay by for months in his desk, anj 

were finally commi' the flames. 
There was merit in almost everything he did, 
ane, Be work. 


but then it was merit in theore. It 
ing up. 

Obvi he lacked application ; less obviously 

subtle requisite to success—force, 

Margie Flanders had not discovered this yet. She 
had fine intuitions, but she was apt to be blinded by 
her prejudices ; and George Robeson had acquired 4 
certain influence over her. She had been told that 
he was briliiant and versatile and original, and she 
had also made the discovery for herself. She be. 
lieved in him as girls are apt to beliéve in the men 
they like. Least of all would she have admitted 
that he was unstable and weak. 

Could any characteristic be more fatal than that to 
the success of a man? 

Margie was a strong character herself, self-reliant 
and earnest, and she instinctively demanded this 
first of all in others. 

Nay, not so much demanded as took it for granted 
that it obtai in case asin herown. She 
pictured for George, for instance, a long career of 
honourable activity. She imagined that he would be. 
come one of the ing men of the place where they 
lived; would rise to uence and dignity. She 
had even reg es yee herself with his 
success of late. He filled most of her thoughts, 
Woman-like, her own ambitions, her own aspira- 
tions all tended to an tion with his, 

She was very immature in feeling for one of her 
age. Pochaye boonuse she had always led a secluded, 
thoughtful life; had seen little of ple, and 
ee toe with mare was an only daughter, 
a father was survivi mt. She 
had lived a great deal to Leste iid 6 more intel- 
lectual than emotional. And now at twenty she 
believed that her soul had come to her, and that she 
was in love. I leave you to decide how far she was 
right in this. 

Meanwhile she and George talked ; or rather he 
talked—narrated ; he could tell a story well, had had 
a great many experiences, and was very droll and en- 
tertaining. 

Margie interpolated now and then, was by turns 
incredulous, sarcastic, severe, impressed; she wass 
| model listener. was one secret of her charm, 
I conjecture. George had never liked her so well. 
For one reason, she had never so handsome; 
and he adored physical beauty, and elegant dresses, 
and style,and manner. Not that he was either an 
Apollo or a Beau Brummel himself. On the con- 
trary, he was rather negligent in his dress, carelessin 
his manners and attitudes, and, to tell the truth, a 
little ungainly and awkward, if a man may be said 
to be that and yet more or less striking-looking at 
the same time. 

Presently there was a slight stir—a rustling among 
the trees and bushes—approaching voices, and three 
or four persons y ireenye in the part of the grounds 
which hitherto rge and Margie had had all to 
themselves. : 

‘They were in a cool, breezy little grove sloping 
down to the water’s edge—a clear, winding creek 
which skirted Riverside, and finally emptied into 
the—no, I won’t tell you the name of the river—s 
few miles above the town where these people lived. 

As the new arrivals advanced down the path the 
words died nes. on George Robeson’s lips. 

Margie turned to see why he stopped so suddenly, 
and was struck by the curious expression on his face, 
the compression of his lips, the contraction of his 
brows. She wondered what was wrong. 

He had a face like some girls have in respect of be- 
traying emotion. By the way, the effort of self-con- 
trol in an emergency, expressed by compression of 
the lips, more often indicates a wavering resolution 
than strength or determination. Anacute observer 
might have noticed now that George Robeson was 
struggling after a composure and an indifference he 
had by no means attained to. 

Margie followed the direction of his eyes. _ 

* Ah, Mrs, Kent,” she said. ‘ When did she 
come ?”” i 

“I don’t know. I wasnot aware that she was ¢x- 
pected. Who is that manin gray ?” 

“ Some one belonging to the London party, I sup- 

se. Anna Dare told me that their house was t0 

e full for the next month. And gay, of course. 
Whenever the Dares congregate it is sure to be 


Kent.” 
Who was this married daughter of the house, % 
wife of a year, home for a visit now for the first 








time since her wedding? She had married very im 


& 





lively. Here we have Anna and Etta, besides Evely2 - 
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prudently and hastily, and no one knew exactly why 
The ill-natured said for money ; but, 


or W. ore. 
if this were so, she had been grea pointed. 

Mr. Kent had been very at armen Foe had lost 
within the last six months almost ne, ay had 
everowned. He had great rebound, however, and 
was, 80 to speak, on his fect again ina marvellously 
short space of time. He was in London now, mak- 
ing money his wife hoped, but for her part she looked 
as though sorrow had never touched her—so bright, 
go beautiful, so brilli 

It was small wonder, perhaps, that her marvel- 
lous gift of beauty touched all with whom she came 
in one — perhaps a the reason eee 
George cal er roving eye presently, 
and rose and doffed ‘his hat, the colour rose in hie 
face. Even at twenty-seven he had retained the 
boyish habit of men | 

The man in gray, @ young man in a breezy 
white suit, spread gay striped shawls on the 
grass, wherever Mrs. Kent and Etta Dare, and a 
third cavalier disposed themselves. Thereupon much 
lounging, much talking, and a general air of up- 
"Th suena Margie and G 

e conversation ween ie and George 
languished. George apparently found it impossible 
to keep his eyes off the gay party from London, and 
Margie was weak enough to be hurt and offended, 
and unsophisticated enough to show it. 

George watched Mrs. Kent, and commented on her 
dress, and manners, and attitudes, and even went so 
far as to inform Margie that she was the most beau- 
tiful woman he had ever known, and as irresistibly 
——— to him as a wilful, beautiful, intelligent 
chud, 

No woman likes to hcar another woman praised in 
that overwhelming, enthusiastic way by her lover. 

Margie was thoroughly annoyed, and the worst of 
it was she did not rise superior to the situation. 
Her own vivacity died out—she felt herself faded, and 
trite, and common-place, in comparison with Mrs. 
Kent. She hated herself, she envied Mrs. Kent, she 
was sorry for George, forced to be with her when he 
would be so much happier with some one else, 

She made a move presently, and pretended that 
she wanted to go back to the house and listen to the 
music; the band was playing on the piazza, and 
people were dancing in one of the rooms, 

She went past the Dare-Kent party with a smile 
= her lips, and with what were very like tears in 

er eyes. 

Near the house, to her great relief, she met Lisle 
Warren, who asked her to dance. She went off with 
him, and thus gave George Robeson the opportunity 
pede which opportunity he immediately availed 


Leaning in the doorway presently, and drinking a 
glass of lemonade after a feverish galop, she dis- 
tinguished his voice—rather an undisciplined, over- 
distinct organ, by-the-bye—in the direction of the 
grove. And tae ed his laugh rolled out uproari- 
ously. Evidently he was enjoying himself in the 
society of that “ most beautiful woman in the world 
with all the wilful naturalness of a child.” 

Margie turned ane bitterly. She did not feel 
like dancing, She chose rather to accept Mr. 
Howells’s arm and be talked to by him, or rather be 
prosed to, as she called it in her heart, which was an 
injustice to Mr. Howells, who was really a very 
agreeable man. But then Margie was in an unjust 
mood, and no man would have aroused her that day 
except him whom she had of late considered her own 
peculiar property. 

She had driven over to Riverside, a distance of a 
mile or 80, in George Robeson’s light chaise. Of 
course he would expect to drive her back. If only 
he would not! If only shecould manufacture some 
decent pretext for giving him the opportunity to 
take Mrs. Kent instead, Her pride made her very 
generous, you see. 

Finally, late in the day, to her great delight, some 
of the young people proposed returning home by 
boat, and asked Margie to join their party. She 
closed with the offer without more ado. Only just 
as she was on her Way to the boat she sent a mes- 
sage to George to tell him where she was, and that 
she had not been able to resist the temptation of a 
tow home in the sunset. She entrusted this mes- 
sage to Mr. Howells, thus making sure of its deli- 
Mey f for Mr. Howells had never been known to fail 
in delivering a message or fulfilling a commission. 

_Naturally George was ined. But then Mrs. 
Kent was on his arm at the time, having approached 
their host with him for the perpoes of making her 
adieux, and it was impossible just then for him to 
regret anything very long in her presence. Mrs. Kent 
laughed and clapped her white, handsome hands, 


. threw back her beautiful head, displayed her hand- 


Some teeth, and cried: 
ai i! Now, Mr. Robeson, it will be only or- 
inary civility for you to ask me to go with you in- 
send I am ‘no ways proud,’ and I don’t in the 
“Where Geseps inept tena, vob forth 
erea rge laughed uproario not for the 
first time that day, and agreed 





_ Mrs. Kent deserted the airy young man in white 
in order to accomplish this drive with George ; 
but what of that? It gave all the more «pice to 
her expedition, especially as Kent insisted upon 
holding the reins he , and passing that incensed 
youth at full cpeed on their way into town. / 
As Etta Dare said, “ Evelyn stopped at nothing 
when she was once wound up.” 
The boating party were defiling up the street then 
the two or three carriages containing the Dare sis- 
their escorts dashed into town. 
ht it all on herself, but never- 
ing but a pleasant sight to her 
t whirl by at the side of George 


of. Margate temtoechong ities Oungen. nevi 
argie’s m, ruger. velyn 
Dare has by no means been sobered down by her 
iage. +f Robeson never knew what a flirtation 
fore he will realize it now. But isn’t shea 
beauty, Miss ie ?”” 

That night Margie Flanders had her first fit of 
crying. That is, she shed the first tears that had 
f from her since used to rain over ker 
lessons when they were too hard for her, or when it 
stormed and she was kept indoors. Oh, such diffe- 
rent tears these were from those! Such hot, rebel- 
lious, desolate wrung from her Tears 
of disappointment they were too. It was a great 
grief to her, as it would have been to any true 
woman, to realize that the man she preferred—let 
us say—could be so easily unsettled. 

ermore, she was puzzled to understand the 
meaning of the look that had come over George’s 
face on Mrs. Kent's first ap ce on the scene. 

Margie did not know that they had been acquainted 
with each other before. Last year she had been 
away with her father travelling. 

It was then that George laid the foundations 
of a somewhat perilous intimacy with Evelyn Dare 
—then on the very eve of her marriage. 

The next day George brought Margie a shawl she 
a and came in to see her for 
a while. 

Margie was cool, collected, rather disagreeable, 
if the truth must be told; she was annoyed with 
George, and she showed it plainly. He, who liked 
to be smiled upon, and considered amiability a 
sine qua non in a woman, was provoked and angered. 
She irritated, nettled him, almost without saying a 
word ; you know that this is strictly possible, with 
some people, and in some moods. 

“T hope you were not disappointed in your row 
yesterday ?”’ he said, rising, aftera brief, uncomfort- 
able visit. 

“ Disappointed ? Dear me, no! You—I am so 
glad it wasin my power to give you such a good time 
with Mrs. Kent.” 

“ She is radiant—don’t you think so ?” 

“| hardly think I am a good judge. They say, 
too, a woman can’t be impartial where another 
woman is concerned,” says Margie, imprudently. 
““To be candid, I think she is coarse; and all the 
Dares are vulgar, and will be, I suppose, to the end 
of time. But they say Mr. Kent does not mind.” 

“Hang Mr. Kent!’’ remarked George Robeson, 
very low, between his teeth; but Margie heard him, 
and flushed indignantly. “It is all very well for 
persons of entirely different temperaments to criti- 
cize a woman like that,” he continued; “but you 
cool, dispassionate women—just and well balanced 
—can’t understand her at all. She is all emotion, 
easily impressed, susceptible to every influence.” 

“That must be a great pity; there are so many 
more bad than good influences in this evil world.” 

**It is certainly to be deplored that we all of us 
have not your excellent principles.” 

* Yes; it ought to be a matter of profound re- 
gret,’”’ sneered Margie, in return. 

“ Be that as it may, her—Mrs. Kent’s—very art- 
lessness and naiveté protect her. She has what is 
so indispensable in a woman—an even temper. To 
be sure, she is not a positive character; but it is 
very easy to forgive that in a beautiful creature such 
as she is. In fact, I doubt whether it is ever de- 
sirable ina woman. Well, morning !” 

With this eee thrust he was gone. 

Margie walked up and down the house in great 
agitation. It seemed to her that he had been in- 
excusably cruel, personal, insulting. She wanted to 
get away from these scenes, from these people. She 
had been told that change worked miracles—change 
of scene, change of associations. 

lt angered her to think that she had wasted so 
much of her life on the man who had just left her— 
wasted so much of her life in wasting so much of 
emotion, of thought, of sentiment. 

On the impulse of the moment she went to her 
father and told him that she would give anything in 
the world to leave home—that she was miserable. 
The tears were in her eyes, and she looked wonder- 
— appealing and pleading. ’ 

r. Flanders was a man of books, and knew very 
little of women and their ways; but he loved his 
daughter Margie, and he wanted her to be happy. 


meant 


He laid down the volume he was poring over, toox 
off his spectacles, considered awhile, and finally 
agreed that he would take Margie a trip. Where- 
pra she put her arms about him and kissed him 

ondly. 

_ She was habi a shy person, and demonstra- 
tion was difficult to her; but to-day she needed love 
and protection. 


It was weak in her to fly the field; it is better 
and braver always to meet the foe on his own ground. 
It is safer in the end to wrestle with trouble and 
trial and overcome it rather than defer the evil 
hour by locking a door upon it, which any chance 
hand may unlock at some future day, and expose you 
again to the assaults of your enemy. 

_ But Margie was young and impationt, and bo- 
lieved in herself and in her destiny. Sorrow and 
pain were 
A jest against Heav’n, who meant 
She should be, as she was, content. 

No, she would not submit to be miserable 

So she and her father packed up their trunks and 
departed on a summer trip to the Continent. Margie 
was interested, gratified, but, somewhat to her own 
surprise, not py: course not. Thero was 
that ‘hunger at her heart ’’ all the while. 

Meanw: George Robeson and Mrs. Kent were 
constantly thrown together. Mrs. Kent made no 
secret of her flirtation; she laughed at herself 
openly for having gone back to the ways of her 
maidenhood. She defied public opinion by her very 
candour and effrontery. And George avcepted her 
cue only too eagerly. She intoxicated him like 
champagne. He was hardly an accountable man 
when the charm of her voice, the giow of her beauty, 
the influence of her boundless animal spirits were 
upon him. He was fascinated. She charmed him, 
bewildered him, enchanted him; he was not happy 
out of her presence. He could not bear to look for- 
ward to the day when he could nv longer be with her. 

Yet I insist that he had been no hypocrite, no 
villain, in professing an attachment to Margie 
Flanders. He had loved Margie. Loved her. I 
repeat the phrase advisedly. I do not say that he 
had loved her with all the force and intensity of 
which a different nature would be capable ; but he 
had loved her truly, calmly, reasonably. He had 
recognized her as good, and noble, and womunly. 
He had said to himself that he could be happy with 
her ; that she, of all women in the world, was the 
one he could trust his fate to with the greatest pros- 
pect of happiness. He had rejoiced in the hope that 
she, at all events, did not quite dislike him. At this 
juncture the beautiful temptress invaded his peace- 
fl Eden. 

He forgot Margie for the time. Evelyn Kent 
engrossed him utterly. Besides, Margie had of- 
fended him deeply. He disliked to be browbeaten 
and taunted, and he told himself that this was pre- 
cisely what Margie had done. Decidedly Margie 
had not displayed either tact or judgment as re- 
garded George. He required to be managed with 
consummate gentleness and consideration ; where- 
as she had driven him from her by brusquerie and 
outspokenness. He was estranged. He believeii he 
had forgotten her. In the wild excitement of his 
passion for Evelyn Kent he was dead to all other 
memories, hopes, and fears. 

Margie Flanders had an aunt living in London 
whom she stopped to see, at the end of her charm- 
ing journey. 

Mrs. Flanders kept a very merry, bright house, 
was very fond of young people, and was especially at- 
tached to Margie. She persuaded her brother-in-law 
to have Margie with her for a while, so that Mr. 
Flanders, as a reward of virtue, found himself re- 
turning alone and lonely to his roof-tree. 

Margie was upon the whole glad tobe left. A 
country town is but a dull spot when you are de- 
sirous of burying dull care, and but a contracted 
place when you are anxious to seek distraction in 
other occupations. 

Besides, Margie did not want to meet George just 
yet; she had not quite achieved that victory she 
wanted to gain. And, at all events, she did not want 
to go back home so long as Mrs. Kent was there. 

Her aunt went to the theatre, to the opera, to the 
park, to musical entertainments and dances without 
number, and Margie accompanied her. 

It was all very new, and bright, and attractive. 
Margie was beginning to wake up toa full enjoy- 
ment of her life—or, rather, was beginning to real- 
ize how much there might be in life to enjoy. 

But as for that victory, it was astonishing how 
persistently her thoughts would turn towards the 
past spring and summer, and George Robeson. 

Moreover, it is a long while before hope is entirely 
crushed out of the-heart. Margie would still keep 
on looking ahead, and: thinking about George, and 
picturing to nerself how they would meet again, and 
that things would gradually right themselves at last. 

She heard from her father, of course, but she had 
no other correspondent at home. Therefore she 





heard no details of gossip, nothing of what went on 
among the people there, 
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She did not know that Mrs. Kent had left in due 
eourse of time for London, and that she was in Lon- 
don now. In fact her first intimation of this was 
meeting Mrs. Kent in the park, one day, on horse- 
back—who but George Robeson riding with her ! 

Her aunt’s carriage was being driven very rapidly, 
so that there was no time for more than the most 
formal recognition. 

Margie was exceedingly unhappy after this meet- 
ing for all the rest of that day, but her spirits went 
up again when, on the next, Mr. Robeson called. 
She was out, to be sure, but then she lived.on hope 
that he wouldcome again. 

She built greatly onthe results of their next in- 
terview. 

Yes, George had followed Evelyn Kent to London. 
He had had no plan in so doing except the desire to 
be near her. 

For the rest, he found that Mr. Kent was a very 
easy-going, indolent person, and that it was alto- 
gether as easy to carry on a flirtation with Mrs. 
Kent in London as in the country. He was becom- 
ing more and more infatuated. He was beginning 
to feel less and less inclination to return to the 
work-a-day world, when, on the day I have men- 
tioned, he met Margie Flandersin Hyde Park. 

Something in her expression gave him astart. He 
had a fit of retrospection that night, and an attack 
of remorse the next day. In consequence of which 
he went to see Margie, but did not find her at home. 

It would be hard to say ‘how far the current of 
their two lives would have been altered if, instead, 
he had seen herand they had haf asatisfactory talk. 

He had an engagement to dine at the Kents’ that 
day. On his way down there, after leaving a card 
for Margie, he made up his mind that he was acting 
like a lunatic and worse, and that he would make 
one resolute effort and escape from his bondage. 
Full of these thoughts he reached his destination. 

The street door was standing open, and there was 
a little group of people in front of the house~not 
a noisy one, however. They appeared to all be awe- 
struck and silent. 

George went up the steps wondering, and so into 
the hall. Two or three servants were standing at 
the end of the hall, talking in-whispers. People were 
moving about the upper hall hurriedly. As George 
stood there the doctor came down; George recog- 
aized him from having seen him before. 

“Shocking affair; terrible blow; Mrs. Kent is 
toimpletely overcome,” the doctor said. 

* What has happened? I have just come.” 

“Mr. Kent has had a fit of apoplexy. He has been 
broughthome. But it is unlikely that he can be re- 
vived. You are intimate here, I believe. Mrs. Kent 
desires to have her mother and sisters telegraphed 
for. Will you see to it ? Do you know the address ?”” 

George Robeson turned and left the house with 
Doctor Smith, feeling as though in a dream. He 
saw to the telegram, wandered about aimlessly for a 
while, then went home and wrote a note to Evelyn, 
offering her his services, and putting himself en- 
tirely at her disposition. 

Poor woman !—she rained a torrent of tears over 
that note. ‘Truth to tell, she loved George Robeson 
passionately, and now that her husband was dead 
this seemed far more a sin than it had appeared dur- 
ing his life, when she had been oppressed by the 
burden of a loveless marriage. 

Now his cold, dead face was a perpetual reproach 
toher. If only she had not met George Robeson 
antil afterwards ! 

I tell you all this so that you may realize that 
there were truth and goodness even in this thought- 
less, reckless, undisciplined woman of pleasure. 

She refused to see George until after the funeral. 
She shed a great many genuine tears, and made a 
great many good resolutions, and hud her regrets 
and her remorses. 

She was left almost penniless, and the house where 
they had lived would have to be sold over her head 
vefore her husband’s affairs could be straightened 
ap. Then she meant to go back home again with 
ner mother. 

George Robeson called to inquire for her a day or 
so after the funeral, and was admitted by mistake, 
and ushered by the servant into the drawing-room 
where Mrs, Kent was sitting, all by herself, in the 
twilight, her gorgeous beauty a little softened and 
toned down by her black dress and her unwonted 
padior,. 

She raised her head languidly as Mr. Robeson en- 
ot ; then, asshe recognized him, she held out her 
band. 

George took it eagerly, and tried to frame a few 
words of sympathy. But Evelyn forestalled him by 
bursting into a passion of tears. 

Hie would have been less than man to have re- 
mained unmoved by her self-reproaches, her contri- 
tion, her sorrow. She spared no harsh words; she 
called herself by all manner of searching, bitter 
Lies. She tore up the past remorselessly. 

It was not her way to make-believe, or to keep any- 
thing back, whatever might be her other faults; 


told him that she had been false to her “‘ poor dead 
husband,”’ false to her better nature—weak and un- 
worthy. George walked up and down. in gneat agi- 
tation whilst she poured out the floodgates of her 


grief. } 

It was not until the first violonce of her emotions 

had spent itself that he attempted to soothe her, to 
calm her; then—well, George was the only person 
in the world who could have succeeded in the least 
"Eechee aulien entl 
Evelyn qui own presently, poor woman, 
almost from sheer exhaustion; at the same time 
altogether rested and cdmposed by the fascina- 
tion, the soothing.charm of George’s voice and pre- 
sence. 
Mrs. Dare ‘took her daughter home with her, and 
Evelyn gradually overeame the of her hus- 
band's death, althongh, all that following winter, 
she bore pe witness to the fact in her flowing 
mourning and broad crape veil. 

These were penance in every way to her, who 
hated gloom and any reminder of gloom, and loved 
colour and light and brightness. But she bed 
quite made up her mind to be disereet and conven- 
tional. 

It may be that.she had a motive in this); when 
one is very covéetous of one of the greatest, 
fairest gifts of life one feels disposetl’ to propitiate 
tiie gods, or destiny, or Providence d to 
one’s lights. 

The very depths of Evelyn’s nature—shallow, 
frivolous worldling that she had always been before 
this—were stirred. She loved George Robeson. She 
would have died for him willingly—what was very 
much more to the purpose, she was willing to live 
for him; I mean, to make herself worthy of the love 
of the good man she believed him to be; toregulate 
herself, discipline herself. 

She hada dim misgiving that although he had 
been willing enough to compromise her by a very 
conspicuous flirtation, she was, after all, not the 
kind of woman he would ask to be his wife. The 
Robesons were respectable, solid, swbstantial mem- 
bers of society—very different from the Dares. 

It was wonderful with what tact Evelyn addressed 
herself to the task before her. 

George was in the way of coming to see her fre- 
quently, and that was very much in her favour ; all 
that remained for her was to retain him at her side. 
She had no rivals. 

Because Margie Flanders spent that winter in 
London, and did not set her face towards the rural 
districts until spring. 

The day after her return she, sauntering down 
streot, came upon George Robeson. He was walking 
along in rather a dejected attitude, his hands in his 
pockets, his head on his breast. He started and 
coloured up, partly with surprise, partly with plea- 
sure, when he saw Margie. 

She greeted him more indifferently and noncha- 
lantly than she had ever done before since their ac- 
quaintance had budded and blossomed. 

“Yes, I have to settle down for a while,” sho 
said, ‘‘and be sensible and strong-minded. I have 
been a mere butterfly all the winter long. One has 
very little excuse for that sort of thing here.’’ 

She had greatly altered somehow. It is curious 
how one can alter even in a few months. Her 
stylish dress, and the little indescribable air that 
girls acquire in a city, were very becoming to her. 
but added to this there was a far-off look about her 
which somehow puzzled George. She had formerly 
been so engrossed inall he had to say, so thoroughly 
interested, so held; and now he might have been 
any ordinary stranger. Could she be thinking of 
some one else? Was that the reason why she wore 
that absent, preoceupied manner? 

Geo sighed involuntarily; then he glanced 
again at Margie, but shehad recognized an aequaint- 
ance across the street, and was smiling at her. She 
confessed that she was simply out witi no purpose 
more definite than to look round her before settling 
down, so George drifted about with her, and so 
wasted that whole long morning. 

They went into picture-shops and book-shops; 
and Margie laughed and listened as of yore—and the 
old, subtle attraction of her presence grew once 
more upon this impressible, unstable man, just as 
it used to. Moreover he was not like the fox with 
the sour grapes ; he always coveted most what hung 
farthest out of his reach. . 

Now that Evelyn Kent might be had for the ask- 
ing, and Margie Flanders, on the contrary, had 
melted into an indefinite middle-distance, he valued 
Margie as he had never valued her before. There- 
upon he sighed again. 

Margie, to be sure, had seen no one else she 
liked better than George. She had by no means lost 
her heart; she was very far from being “in love” 
for the second time in her life, but, nevertheless, 
she had awakened from her first love-dream—awak- 
ened as utterly as though she had never dreamed it. 
it seemed wonderful to her that she should ever hava 
cared for this man, “In fact, had it been in the power 





_—— 


Sesoel iiate ane a ee a 
oughts pes as regarded George 
Ro oe eee oat ae would have 
denied the soft impeachment. 

Absence isa sovereign cure for diseases of the 
heart;and acquaintance with the world, and coming 
in contact with new faces and new characters, are 
very apt to modify one’s estimate of old faces and 
—— Not, of course, where heart has met 


But be we an ss does not preps os of 
time and separation i @ very sure si itis 
not built-on secure foundations: Wintbte hed 
had time tothink. She :had:co George with 
other men. Moreover she had fully made up her 
mind that she could be happy without him. Ina 
word, she was independent of him now. 

For his part, from that day his troubles 
If you on. nee will aot be sorry to 
this 


, because after all he had once—not so-very long 
ago, either—beent disposed to make ‘the vie- 
tim of his fickleness and inconstanoy. ‘he was 


reaping the harvest. he justly merited. — 
It was wonderful how cool and dispassionate 


Margie had grown of date! Six months:ago’there 

was @ glamour over G Robeson, and she was ut- 

terky unable to view him with. unprejudieed eyes. 

Now it was so different. She could actually admit 

to herself that he was and. weak, did not 

— his own mind, was ‘by-every wind that 
ew. 


She was not long in hearing about his relations to 
Mrs. Kent: She‘heard how constantly he ‘had been 
at the Dares’ all the winter—on what faniiliar terms 
he was received in the family; especially how inti- 
mate he'was with Mrs. Kent. 

Some one even went sofar as to say that Evelyn 
was only waiting. for a decent time to expiro—say 
a year—to marry him. Butof this Margie had her 
doubts. It was very plain to those keen eyes of 
hers that George was not an engaged man. 

Infact he took pains togive her to understand very 
speedily that there was nothing whatever between 
Mrs. Kent and himself. He insisted upon taiking 
about Evelyn. ‘That is to say, ina general way— 
quoting her, alluding to her, referring to her, very 
evidently with the view of showing that he could 
talk about her with perfect sang froid and indiffor- 


ence. 

Margie, for her part, let him éhoose his-own topics 
of conversation. 

What was it to her whom he‘talked about? She 
sometimes wondered how it had ‘been possible that 
this very man had ever caused her sleepless nights 
and miserable — 

One evening she was sitting in the little balcony 
which opened from her room, when George 
came by, stopped to lean over the rail, then came in. 
He was unusually quiet thisevening; he sat looking 
abstractedly over the'baleony into the street, into 
the trees, up skyward. hesaid: 

“It is precisely a year since that picnic at River- 
side to which you went with me. you remen- 
ber?” 

“ Distinetly. We went together, but we did not 
return together, I remember also.” 

“ But that was your fault, not mine. 
were as good friends afterwards.” 

“Ah! Whose fault was that?” 

“ My conscience certainly acquitted me. I have 
weighed the matter more than onee.” 

“Tt was hardly worth while.” 

“So you may think. dsooh did . not think. ‘ Day 
by day I deplore more any shadow of mis- 
Cieodeatide with you. ie I valued your good 
opinion, your » & year -* value it fifty 
times more now. I only wish I understood my 
own heart, my own ae then as well as I under- 
stand them to-day. I thought that I loved yous 
year ago, but I had = begun to entertain for you 
the tonth part of what I feel at this moment.” 

“*This would have pleased me better as a hope 
than as-an actual it can at all—that’s'sad, I'm 
thinking,’ ”. quoted Margie to herself out-of Aurora 
Leigh. Thon to him: “ Don’t go on, please. It is 
only a waste of words. Ihope you do not care for 
me so very much, because [—don’t be hurt or of- 
fended; you seem to expeot me to say yes, but, in- 
deed, I can't. I have chunged, too, since last year. 
I have arrived at the eonclusion that I am not ® 
marrying woman; at all events, that I have 4 
curious heart not easily touched. Iam so sorry. 

And - —_— up at him deprecatingly with o 
mist in her frank eyes. ‘ 

He was dreadfully disappointed. He urged his 
suit; he ———_ her; but she was obstinate. 
She shook her : 

“No,” she. said; ‘I do not love you in the least. 
Iunderstand myself thoroughly, too, I thisik. Some- 
times I think Is Perhaps 
I have had the sweet eon’ 
knows? and-have had it so 
take it again. And I do not mean to marry with 


We never 








80, now, she looked in George Robeson’s face and 





of any one with a longer. memory she was 





out love, you may be sure Besides, m father 
needs me, and 1 have a very busy, active lide before 


that Iehall never * 
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yt year. 
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' they asked onp hundred guineas.. The Cumberland 
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. My daty.is.just here at home, and I propose) 
me. very uestul-and. peastical. Indeed, T am in| 
est.” 
“ye saw that'ehe was. Hoe did not linger much 
longer, but bade *her good-night and good-bye, And 
when he had gohe Margie felt as though some one | 
had just died, and she ‘been to the funeral. But 
as for a tear ora regret, or a tender, delicious, sen- 
timen nothing was farther from her 


ind. 
” It wasa pity. Skhe-would have made George Robe- 
gon a good wife if she had gone on loving him. She 
would haye donefor Him more than any one else in 
the world. could have accomplished. I doubt whether 
she would have developed.ia the same degree herself. 
“hat alone may reconcile us tothe fact that,.un- 
like most gizla, she did. mot:marry the fixst choice of 
her youth». .'» : 

As for re, he apogee 

s a matter of course, 
hts refused Him, and basked™ in the summer of 
her smiles, and finally made. bee .the happiest of 
women, and himself a reasonably happy man. 

Margie, for akn yee A out. the pro- 
gramme. she had 8 for herself. -She is con- 
tented, and useful, and’ beloved. has not mar- 
ried; 1 doubt whether she ever will. 

“Human. nature is various,” as Silas Greg 
nsed to say; but with some it is as sung by the 


oet : 
P world blooms every year, 
But the heart just .ouce, and then 
When the blossom falls off sere, 
No new one comes again. 


Kent in the end. 
back to her after 








FACETILA. 

A MAN in America is described as having Ohio 
features if he has-omly,one.a, 

Can you suggest a suitable wife for a seedsman? 
Oh, yes, a nursery-maid. 

InsTRUCTLYB CoLLOguyY.——“ What has you in 
that paper ?”... “Soda.” “ Soda! what’s soda?” 
“ Why, don’t: you. know: what soda is? That are 
stuff what you puts in biskits that makes ’em git 
up and hufap elves.” 

DECLINED WITH THANKS.—When a Bridgewater | 
deacon nudged.a sleeping stranger with the contri- 
bution-box ‘the other Sunday that individual awoke 
to acknowledge the attention, but went off again, | 
softly protesting that “ he didn’t smoke.’’ 

CoMPLIMENTARY OPINION.—A compliment to a 
Scotch pastor was thus neatly aapenet by one of 
his flock: “I Tike the sermons that bejumble the 
judgment and confound the sense ; od, sir, I never 
saw ane that could come up to yoursel’ at that.’ 

IMPRESSIONABLE.—A male flirt says his heart is 
like a peeled onion—one layer péels off with an old 
impression, only to lay bare the “‘ virgin purity” of 
the next layer, ready to receive another impression. 
Lachrymose, isn’t it?’ 

PRACTICAL AGREEMENT.—During the agitation 
of the Reform question in 1832 the cry was for ‘‘ the 
Bill, the whole, Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” A 
well-known Edinburgh Conservative happening at 
the time to:dine at aninn in Perth, was attended by 
a loquacious waiter who volunteered his opinion 
that the demand should be rigorously enforced. The 
guest resolved to punish him for his forwardness, 
and, on the dinner bill being brought, gave him its 
exact amount. ‘Oh, sir,” said the waiter, ‘do you 
allow nothing to myself ?” ‘* Not a penny,” was the 
reply. “I am, like yourself, ‘for the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.’” 

WINNING A Woman.—Some one who pretends to 
know says: “* Don’t talk about ‘ going’ to work’ ‘to 
win the affections of a woman; it can’t be done m 
that way. The more you go to work the more she 
won't like you. Push her into a duck pond and pull 
her out by the hair. If youare afraid to do this, 
jump in yourself,and let her pull you out. Lend 
her money ; borrew some from her. Make her be- 
lieve she has d you, and then forgive 
her. Deeply wrong her and don’t ask to be fongiven. 
In short, contrive to lay her under a lasting obliga- 
tion to you, or to lay yourself under a lasting obliga- 
tion to her, Itdoes not make the difference of a 
headless pin which, so far as concerns the result.” 
: 8 this right, ladies of the Woman's Right Associa- 

lon ? ‘ 

_A Smart Horse Tricx.—One of the smartest 
things ever done in horses was performed by a 
dealer from Cumberland in the yard of one of the 
Principal hotels in Preston. Two Irish dealers had 
a horse to dispose of, a splendid animal, for which 


inan bid seventy, which was indignantly refused, 
and after some higgling he.offered eighty, which bid 
Was algo rejected: At length heasked if the animal 
Would go in harness, and was answered in the affir- 
mative. “Put him in, then, and let's see.” "ho 


| he got the horse f 
|Sarophe alte carers 
or 
thes times “ Go on now,” the man 


horse, 
amusement of the crowd, who liad gathered round. | 





horse wag liarnessed toa @ab, and would not budge 


= ae * Now,” ig Apr agen te eed 
im at my own price,”’ iter'some er parley 
inpas. i then to 


“Be jabbers!” ‘exclaimed’ one of ' ‘ Ixishmen, 
‘* that north-country rogue has done us.” A gentle- 
man present offered the buyer one hundred guineas 
forthe animal at once. But Cumberland wou 
sell for less than one hundred. and twenty, saying the 
horse was well worth that money,.and he got it. 
The second er was. immediate 

pounds for his 
the Cumberland man used any | emain with 
drugs or medicine in the transa¢tion is only a, matter 
of . conjecture. 


‘ 








THE HUNTER. 


THe forest where the deer resoxt, 
Lknow its windings well, 

‘I know each hoary mountain oliff, 
T'‘know éachi woody dell ; 

By dead murk night.and broad dayliglit 
My tread hath sounded ithere ; 

At dawning blush and evening hush 
DPve breathed the scented ait; 

¥et, hunter, it is not the how 
My foot is set to draw, 

It. is not on the distant aim 
My gaze is fixed afar. 

The bounding‘deer may lave no fear 
When I stand by the broak ; 

The lake’s calm flood, the bending wood— 
They know a lover's look. 


Long have F'trod tlie haunts of men, ~ 
And wealth and pleasure sought, 
I've found there is no grief or wrong 
Where harmless deer resort, 
The blue heaven's trath, the green earth’s 
youth, 
Have both a cheering voice; 
The free morn’s health hath stores of 
wealth 
To make my heart rejoice, 
Then ye who send the angel Hope 
To rest on worldly fame— 
A bird of paradise to perch 
On withering boughs of'shame! 
And ye whose store is carnal ore, 
Whose Tyrian dye is blood, 
Come_out with me beneath the tree, 
And hear its teachings good. 


Stand, huntsman, by this spring and trace 
lis bright path down the vale; 

A calm and pure benevoletice, 
A health to all that ail, 

Or glance at will o’er plain, o’er hill, 
O'er cloiad and isle and sea, 

The winds come near to tell thine ear, 
Life's blessings all are free ; 

So thou shalt never more pursue 
With wrong one living thing, 

But walk the world thy time, for each 
Some good or joy to bring. 

Unstriug thy bow, and homeward go, 
With nature in thy thought, 

Nor stain with blood the pleasant wood 
Where gentle deer resort, J. W. M. 





GEMS. 


THOSE days are lost in which we do no good ; 
those worse than lost in which we do evil. 

In general those parents have most reverence 
who most deserve it, for he that lives well cannot 
be despised. 

Wuere one thousand are destroyed by the 
world’s frowns ten thousand are destroyed by its 
smiles. 

Tue firmest friendships have been formed in mu- 
tual adversity, as iron is most strongly united by 
the fiercest flame. 

As no man can tell where a shoe pinches better 
than he that wears it, so no man.can tell a woman’s 
disposition better than he that hath wedded her. 

THE way to be accounted learned is not to know 
everything, but to be able to marshal up what you 
do know, be it much or little, and tell it if occasion 
requires, 





Bisnop Davis, the blind Bishop of South Caro- 
lina, is dead. ’ 

A THank Orrurtne.—Tho Bishop of Lincoln 
has presented a bell to St. Andrew’s Church, Great 
Grimsby, ‘fas a thank offering to Almighty God for 


not 


i offered twenty 
in, but he refused'it. Whether | 


his goodness in enabling the parochial clergy of 
Grimsby to labéur faithfully and zealously among 
their flocks during the recent severe visitation of 
small-pox and for presgrving their lives,in the peril 
to which they were exposed.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

REMEDY FoR CouGH.—I was troubled three snc- 
cessive winters with a very deép and tronblésome 
cough ; ‘a friend advised me to i, to my chesta. 
poor man’s plaister, which I 3 aud, the- cough 
ceasedinstantly. The/plaister seems: to be —_— 
ea gummed paper, and cost onepenny. ‘T'be- 
ieve-most chemists keep them. ‘Why this effected 
a cure I could never comprehend, because I have al- 
ways liad the idea, that to keep the pores of the skin 
open is the best preventive of colds and coughs ; 
but the fact. remains that this poor man’s plaister 

was @ perfect cure.—A. ; 
VaRNisH TO “Imrrate Grounp’'Griass.—To 
make a varnish to-imitate ground glass dissolve 90 
grains of sandarac and 20 grains of mastic in two 





| ounces. of washed“mothylated ether, and ‘atld, ‘im 


small quantities, a suffieieney of bonzine to make it 
dry with a suitable grain~too littk making the 
varnish too transparent, and excess making it crapy. 
The quantity of benzine required*depends upon its 
quality—from half an ounce ‘to-anounee anda half 
or even more; but the best results are got witha 
medium quality. It is:important to use washed 
ether, free from spirit. 





—— 


STATISTICS. 





Retre1ous Census or Sovuru AvstTrauia.— 
The South Australian census of 1871 shows 50,849 
persona—men, women, aud children-—described as 
belonging to the Church of England; this number 
is 2739 per cent. of the whole population. The 
Roman Catholics have 28,688, or 15-44 per cent. of 
the population; the Wesleyan Methodists, 27,075. 
or 14°59 per cent.; the Lutherans, 15,415, or 8°30 per 
cent.; the Presbyterians, 13,371, or '7‘20 per cent. ; 
the Baptists, 8,731, or 4°70 per cent. ; the’Primitive 
Methodists; 8:207, or 4°42 per cont.; the Congreza- 
tionalists, 7,969, or 4°29 per cent.; the Bible 
Christians, 7,758, or 4°18 percent, The rewainder 
of the population comprises some -members.of 
smaller denominations, with 5,436 objeeting to an- 
swer, and 3,802 whose religion is not stated. The 
Wosleyans and. Roman Catholies show the largest 
numerical increase since 1861. The total population 
in 1871 is 185,626 ; males, under fourteen, 39,936, and 


| above that age, 55,472; females, under fourteen, 


39,192, and above that age. 51,026. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae Christian Knowledge Society has resolved to 
offerpremiums ‘for the best essay on sundry suo- 
jects relating to Church and State, ete. 

A piece of land «adjoining the Lombard Ex- 
change, in Lombard Street, London, has been sold 
for 9,0002., or about 191. 4s. 6d. per foot. super. 

Tue Treasury has. at the last moment declined to 
sanction the expenditure of public money on the 
publication of thie eclipse reports of 1860 and 1870. 

Two prizes of 400f. and 200f. each have been of- 
fered by a Swiss society for an essay on tho bey: 
means for moderating the excessive consumption of 
ardent spirits in Switzerland, 

THE magistrates of the county of Kent have de- 
termined to erect a new lunatic asylum, capable of 
accommodating 1,000 inmates. 1tis computed that 
the outlay will be from 150,0001. to 200,0007. 

THE Empress Eugénie has’ presented Mr. Strode, 
of the Albany, who is the owner of Camden Place, 
Chislehurst, with a magnificent gold snuff-box, in- 
laid with briliants, and with her miniature painted 
thereon. 

Tue spirit of true religion breathes gentleness 
and affability ; it is social, kind, and cheerful ; far 
removed from that gloomy, illiberal superstition and 
bigotry which cloud the brow, sour the temper, de- 
ject the spirit, and impress moroseness on the man- 
ners. 

A Novex Crermina.—The ceiling of the grand 
New Opera in Paris will be made of copper, consist- 
ing of a multitude of plates serewed together, aud 
capable of being at any time disjointed. This roof- 
ing will be moyealle, so that the height of the 
theatre may be regulated at pleasure. 

RasPBerry JAM.—Raspberry jamis made by the 
ton ata pluce called Church’s Landing, on the St. 
Mary’s river betivween Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior. An old settler, who has partly civilized a 
colony of Ojibbeway Indians without the aid of 
whisky, now employs them in gathering wild rasp- 
berries, which he converts into about twenty tons of 
, jam every year,and exports it. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. E. D.—We are not aware of any such work. 

CuEetsea.—Many thanks for your letter, which will re- 
ceive due consideration. 

H. T. N.—The age is much too young for the proposed 
position. 

Apa B.—1. The handwriting is exceedingly good. 2. 
The writer is probably somewhat superstitious. 

Lucr E.—Your note has been received, but the enclo- 
sure to which you refer is not therein. 

Lioygt.—You yourself must make the selection ; no 
person can decide for you. 

A Wivow aGep Forrr.—Your request has re- 
ceived due attention. nel 

Satty B.—Wait a year or two, and, in the meantime 
seek the advice of your friends. 

F. B.—1. Take occasionally a mild aperient; alway® 
take good exercise and live byrule. 2. It depends upon 
the amount of time you spend in careful practice. 

Apge.aipe H.—Prefer to wait until re are sought by 
some one about whose antecedents and character you are 
in a position to inquire. 

L. R—The lines about the Fox Hunt have some merit, 
which is not, however, sufficiently sustained to make the 
verses interesting to the public. 

Soruy G.—A marriage contracted before the registrar 
of the district is perfectly legal ; it can only be dissolved 
by death or divorce. 

Exeanora B.—No opinion can be formed until the 
manuscript has been perused. If sent it will be subject 
to the regulations pr.nted at the bottom of this page. 

P. F. N.—The description, though lengthy, will not 
enable any one to form an accurate idea of your appear- 
ance, because the age has been omitted. 


Toux C.—The cost of a monthly part of Tax Loupox 
Beaver and the postage of the sume to Gibraltar is one 
shilling. 

Ay Op Susscriser.—There is no pretence for saying 
on. any misdescription was made. The marriage is quite 
valid. 

W. G. G.—We have searched many books bearing on 
the subject but can fiud no information upon your precise 

int. 

Cuicxtoy.—l. The delinquency of the wife must be 
proved and relief obtained from the Divorce Court before 
the husband can be freed from his legal obligations. 2. 
Twenty pounds. 

Crirpcep Cart.—The only thing we van say to yout 
first question is that it may be desirable for you to have 
@ surgeon’s advice, As tothe others, the lock of hair 
has vanished, and your handwriting is fairly good. 

T. R.—The ode is deficient in even an el tar 


made 
are murder, attempts to murder, forgery, or 
bankruptcy. In convention with the United States 
of America the cases are murder, attempts to commit 
murder, piracy, arson, , forgery, and uttering 
forged paper. 

R.S.—We must trouble you for the reference to the 
worthy Canon’s works in which the passage you allude to 
occurs. We cannot find any such statement, and, until 
you favour us with are to think that such 
a phrase must have some cha- 
racter represent the ’s own opinion. 
Your narration of the well-known anecdote of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh does Se mye! rere 5 with the version 


generally rec t well dis- 
of an eminent writer on Evidence, 





posed by who ob- 
serves that in the investigation about the merits of the 
disturbance w arose under the window of the room 
in which he was confined in the Tower, Sir Walter at- 
tempted to discharge a judicial fuuction without the 
compulsory powers —— by courts of justice for ex- 
tracting truth, and r laboured under the disadvan- 
tage of imprisonment; whereas, in with the 
eventsof past ages, he had the benefit of securities 
for historical trath as the permanent effects of events 
visible in the shape of many 


—“The presumption of: bh J 
scattered rays of moral evidence converge, may be irge- 
sistible, when the legal inference from insulated actions 
is not only technically but substantially inconclusive.” 


I MET MY LOVE 


I met my love at morning, 
When birds began to sing, 

And buttercups gave warning 
*Twas now the newborn spring ; 

And then I cried, ‘* How brightly 
Young life would speed along, 

With love to guide it lightly 
*Mid bloom of flow’r and song.” 


I met my love at noontide, 

"Twas in a slyvan bow’r, 

And warm the sun, that June-tide, 

Lay on each bright-hued flow’r; 
And then I said, ** My fairest, 

Beneath love's genial light, 

The brightest things and rarest 

Grow still more rare and bright.” 
I met my love at nightfall, 

Beside the lattice pane, 

And mute we watched light fall, 

And heard the wint'ry rain, 

I sighed, “ Trae love will cheer thee 
When morn and noon are past ""— 
I drew her gently near me, 

And won my love at last. J.F.W. 

Mary W., twenty-three, short, rather stout, good tem- 
pered, has been in a good situation for a long time, 
and saved some money. Respondent must be a trades- 
man. 

Cuar.orrte, nineteen, tall, fair, hazel eyes, loving, and 
domesticated. Respondent should be’ dark, and about 
her own age. 

Mitty, eighteen, medium height, very loving and af- 
fectionate, fond of music and dancing, and would make 
a dutiful wife. 

Saran, thinty-tn0, 5ft. 4in., fair, good teeth, kind, and 
good temper Would like to marry a good, steady, 
sensible man. 

Avbrrt, forty, 5ft. Sin., fair, very steady, fond of home, 





knowledge of the art of versification, while its sub- 
stance is overcast by an inexact and morbid sentiment 
which renders its perusal both difficult and unpleasant. 

G. G.—The circumstance is not of unusual occurrence 
in periodicals which present a —_ mass of reading to 
their subscribers, and is a fact with which the conductors 
of such publications are well acquainted. 


Constant ReaDER.—Your question is not very intelli- 
gible, but we may observe that in gw fishing the hooks 
are generally fastened to a bit of brass wire for a iew 
inches from the shaft to preyent the line from being 
snapped, 

James M.—If your verses possessed any touch of 
poetry it would be impossible to insert them in the con- 
dition in which they have been forwarded. As you apolo- 
gize forthe orthography, it seems to be a pity that you 
have not devoted the time spent in your poetical at- 
tempts to an humbler yet more necessary elementary at- 
tainment. 

C.S.—You should let the matter rest as it is, You 
have perhaps made some mistake with which you have 
not acquainted ns, but as far as your letter goes you are 
under no penalty, for you have done nothing wrong. A 
ebild unhappily born under circumstances which legally 
give to it ** No Name” may have any name affixed to it 
the registrar chooses to write down, 

P. B. (Dublin).—1l. The pipes are polished by various 
layers of varnish, and repeated rubbings with fine glass 
paper between every other coat, then with fine pumice- 
stone powder on a woollen rag, next use tripoli and water, 
and lastly rub in a very little fine oil with a silk hand- 
kerchief. 2. It is quite true that a master is not obliged 
in point of law to give his servant a character when that 
servaut leaves his service. 


A, W. M,—Ii a person who has committed a murder in 





is a trad n and a widower, and wishes to marry a 
widow, about thirty-five. 

Mars Stax, twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., in the Navy, dark, 
and good looking. Would like to marry a fair young lady 
of a loving disposition. 

Daisy, twenty-one, medium height, fair hair and eyes, 
pretty, affectionate, and fond of home. Would like to 
marry a very loving, good-looking tradesman. 

Rosz, twenty, tall, brown hair and eyes, nice looking, 
lively, and affectionate. Would like to marry a clerk in 
the City, who is tall, dark, and loving. 

Annis S., twenty-one, tall, stout, good looking, and 
would make a loving wife toa young man who is fond of 
his home, Respondent must be tall, dark, good lookin, 
aud able to keep a wife. , 


Cora, seventeen, medium height, light curly hair, blue” 


eyes, good tempered, loving, and wo like respondent 
to be tall, dark, steady, ina good position, and a littie 
older than herself. 

BERinDA, twenty-two, a domestic servant, very amia- 
ble, and fond of home. Respondent should be steady, in- 
dustrious, fond of home, and have a little money ; a me- 
chanic preferred, 

Annis 8., twenty-three, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, and loving disposition. Wishes to marry a steady, 
respectable mechanic, about her own age; a native of 
Birmiugham preferred. 

Vincent, twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., light brown hair, good 
looking, slightly lame, and a merchant’s son. Wishes to 
mary @ young lady who is good looking, affectionate, 
and domesticated. 

ALL Atoye, thirty, tall, dark, and good looking, a 
widower, no children, but has a comfortable home, about 
thirteen hundred potinds, and expectations, is good tem- 
pered, and fond of home. Nespondent must be good look- 





, well ed loving, good a re domesticate 
toniof home, bars some money, a preference tor re 
country. 


Manion W.., nineteen, tall, fair, hed, 
a loving disposition. Wishes to @ tall, dark gen. 
tleman, not more than twenty-five years of age, who is 
rnp DL sar a a ra Deg home, and able to keep a 


satin, ‘Sale height, dark brown 
TIexatia, twenty, medium hair, 
gray even, loving, fond of home, and domesticuted. Re. 
spondent must be tall, dark, loving, fond of home, and 
good * tempered ; a with eurly hair pre. 
TainuscuLo, twenty-four, medium height, fond of 
home, good tempered, and has a good trade, which he 
thinks will keep a wife comfortably. Respondent wust 
be about his own aye, and not object to use & scrubbing. 
brush when it is wanted. mn 
Rosauiz, medium height, brown hair and eyes, hanp 
SS good features, domesticated, accomplish 
has a small income. must be tail, dark, 
loving, fond of hom gan ina good position 
in B rom ad préferred, about thirty or thirty-iive 
ears Of age. 
4 Poise and Axwin—* Po! dark hair, 
y cheerful, loving, - Respon- 
Sent uld be tall, fair, good and affection.te. 
“ Annie,” mediuin it, fair, cheerful, good 
tempered, and ¥ t should be tall, dari, 
cheerful, mo te. big os pape os wives 
to respectable, steady young men, w ou about 
Suenty tout, and able.to keep a wife comfortably. 
ComMUMICATIONS RECEIVED : , 


** twenty, 


Srep by—“ Bessie,” nineteen, not very tall, fair, liyit 
hair and blye te loving, and accomplished. 

Eau by—“* Monte Christo,” twenty-three, good look. 
ing, and in good circumstances. | ‘ 

TotresHAmM by—“ Ella,” nineteen, rather tall, ayrec- 
= eee very fond of sailors, and would make a 
loving wife. 

c. T. N. by—“RB. T.,” twenty-one, an 
eyes, dark brown hair, 
and would try to make 

Joun Grorce by—“ Kitty,” twenty-seven, domesti- 
cated, fond of home, is all *‘ John George " re. 


quires. 

Yorx by—“ Rose,” 5it. 5in., ladylike, good looking, 
good figure, has moved in society, and can fill the 
position in which “* York “ wishes to place her. 

Ourvia by—“H. J. P..” whois tall, dark, and a clerk 
in the City, would make a good husband, and has a small 
Pee enum is reapondea to by-—" Indusizy,” twont 

‘Fasian is respon ‘ 
dark, of a loving disposition, and is sure she wo 





-eigh 
a 
a e. 

Cuartizs by—‘ Hetty,” twenty-seven, 5ft. 5in., gra 
eyes, brown Bair, very ‘a » would make a pas | 
bap re te te berry,” a height, dark 

NETTIE by—* Rasp! com: 
e1 looking, in a good 


plexion, gentlemanly manuers, 
position, able to keep a wife comfortably, and would make 
a loviug and devoted husband. 

Marx by— Amy,” seventeen, medium height, fair, 
and domesticated; and—“ Amine G.,” eighteen, fair 
complexion, dark ‘hair and eyes, good looking, aud do- 
mes 

Auex by—“ Mary G.,” nineteen, a servant, fair, gray 
eyes, tees hair, even tempered, and steady ; and— 
*Rosina,” nineteen, medium height, very fair, and light 


eyes. 

"Bavoe by—“*S. A. A.,” a farmer’s daughter, able to 
mi a house, dark, and fond of home; and—* Bonnie 
Bess,” twenty-five, a farmer’s daughter, medium height, 
dark, domesticated, and could love a kind husband from 

og been ed ry tlisa’'t ty-three, tall, good lookir 
oberr by— za,"’ twenty-three, 
belongs to a good family, and is very ate ;—"* i 
B.,” twenty-three, tall, dark, and would make a good 
height, dark, good 





wile ; “* Pret,” twen' , mediu 
looking, merry, loving, a domestic servant in a i 
situation, and saviug a little money; and—“E, W.,’ 
twenty-four, medium height, a domestic, amiable, affec- 
tionate, aud dark. , 

Georcx and HerBert by—“ Clare and Ella,” both nine- 
teen, medium height, dark hair, gray fair com- 

lexion, well educated, and musical ;—‘* Edith and Li- 
fisn.” “ Edith,” nineteen, medium height, dark, loving, 
and well educated. “ Lilian,” eighteen, fair, blue eyes, 
well educated, and loving ; and—“ B. Z.,” nineteen, me- 
dium —. ~~ soeenen, | Beatrice,’’ sis- 
ter to “ B. Z.,” eighteen, pretty. 

Tue following cannot be indected: * Nemo,” “ Annie 
P.,” “ Hester,” “ M. J.," “C. K..” “ Lizzie,” “ Annie,” 
” Jenny,” “ Mildred,” “E. H. B.,”* “ Emily 8.,” “ Ada,” 
* Nellie,” “ John and James,” “‘ Young Flashing Light, 
“Semaphore,” * ‘Thomas B.,” “ Paul 8.,” and a letter 
without a signature. 





Everraopy’s Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepencé 
ch. 


ea 
Tue Loxpos Reapsr, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly Une Shilling aud Lightpence. 


*,° Now Ready, Vou. XVII. of Tux Lonvow Reavss, 
Price 4s. 6d. ; 

Also, the Tire and Lypex to Vou. XVII. Price 0x8 
PENyt, mre 

NOTICE. — Part 105, for Fxsauary, Now Ready, 
price 6d, ' 


N.B.—Corresponpdeyts must AppREess riers Lerress 
To THE Epitor ov “‘I'ux Lonpon Reapsi,” 334, Stra 
w.c, 
+t4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, author . 
should retain copies. 
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